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RICHARD ANTHONY PROCTOR. 


HIS distinguished astronomer, following 

in the track of so many of England’s 
best scientists, is now visiting America, ex- 
amining our institutions, conferring with our 
scientific men, and giving public lectures on 
his favorite themes. He is an out-and-out 
Englishman, so far as physical characteristics 
or the temperaments are concerned, and his 
mental organization exhibits the sturdiness 
and thoroughness of the true Briton. Like 
all astronomers of any claim to general re- 
spect, he has a broad head, with a large an- 
terior development, the supra-orbital range 
of faculties being marked. His brain and 
nervous system are well nourished by an un- 
usually vigorous body; every feature of his 
countenance exhibits exuberant health, 
abounding vitality. His brief career as a 
scientist has been characterized ‘by assiduous 
study, but an indulgent nature has sustained 
to the full every effort. A comparatively 
young man, he has laid the foundation for a 
future which, unless he prove derelict to his 
higher nature and the principles of true man- 
hood—and this we regard as unlikely—will 
cover his name with honor. 


RicHARD ANTHONY PRocTOR was born at 
Chelsea, England, on the twenty-third of 
March, 1837. Through both his parents he 
was descended from good old English fam- 
ilies. 

Although now robust and healthy, in his 
childhood Richard Proctor was thought to 
be delicate, for which reason he was educated 
at home by his parents until his- eleventh 
year. In 1848, he was sent to school at a 
large academy in Milton-on-Thames, where 
he remained until 1851. In January, 1850, 
his father died, and the family at once suffer- 
ed much by reason of a series of suits in 
chancery, arising out of the mortgaged con- 
dition of a large property, of which, had Mr. 
Proctor lived, he would after a short time 
have come into possession. The result of the 
litigation was that Mrs. Proctor and her 
children were reduced to very narrow cir- 





cumstances. Richard accepted a clerkship in 
the London Joint-Stock Bank, in the summer 
of 1854, in which position he remained for fully 
a year, employing, however, every spare mo- 
ment in studying mathematics. In the fall 
of 1855, Mrs. Proctor inherited an estate 
from her husband’s half-brother, and Richard 
was enabled to enter his name as a student at 
King’s College, London. This was in Octo- 
ber, and at the following Christmas Examina- 
tions, young Proctor, then only eighteen, 
stood first in all his classes. After barely a 
year’s study at King’s College, he joined his 
elder brother at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, shortly after which his mother died, 
on account of which he seems to have lost 
ambition for scholastic distinction. In 
January, 1860, he graduated, and soon 
afterward married. In 1863 the death of 
his first-born seems to have driven him 
to study mathematics again, and then as- 
tronomy. The first result of his new labors 
appeared in the form of a paper on 
“Double Stars,” published in the December 
number of the “Cornhill Magazine” for 
1863, and in 1864 he began a series of investi- 
gations in regard to the great Ringed Planet 
of the Solar System, the fruits of which were 
embodied in his treatise on “ Saturn and his 
System.” Out of his mapping labors in pre- 
paring this book grew his “Economic Star 
Atlas,” which, in turn, suggested his “ Hand- 
book of the Stars.” This last volume was 
published in 1866, and in the financial crisis 
of that year Mr. Proctor lost his entire for- 
tune. Having a large family, he did what 
so many have done under similar circum- 
stances—went to London to seek his fortune. 
There he visited the various publishers, with 
the view to disposing of certain scientific 
treatises which he had written ; but for three 
years he sought their aid in vain. But Proc- 
tor was not the man to allow himself to be 
utterly disheartened. He persisted in writ- 
ing; and if he could not get a publisher 
to issue his books, he could, and did, get his 
essays published in one or two leading mag 
azines. 

In 1866 he was elected a member of the 
Royal Astronomical Society ; and in 1868 he 
obtained a seat in its Council, which he re- 
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signed in 1869, but resumed in 1871. Last year 
he was chosen one of its Honorary Secretaries, 
a position to which he was again elected at 
the last general meeting of the Association 
afew months since. He is also an Honorary 
Member of King’s College, and correspond- 
ing member of several foreign scientific so- 
cieties. Meanwhile he was bringing out his 
books in rapid succession. In 1867 appeared 
his ‘ Constellation Seasons,” “ Sun Views of 
the Earth,” and “ Charts of Mars,” “ Planetary 
Orbits,” etc. In 1868 he issued “ Half Hours 
with the Telescope,” followed in 1869 by 
“Half Hours with the Stars ;” and in 1870 his 
singularly able and original volume “ Other 
Worlds than Ours,” was published by the 
Messrs. Longman, of London, and met with 
an extraordinary success. During the same 
year, 1870, he produced his “ Large Star At- 
las,” followed twelve months afterward by his 
volume on “ The Sun,” his admirably arrang- 
ed and well compacted “ Elementary Astron- 
omy,” as well as the first series of “ Light 
Science for Leisure Hours.” Last year he 
published five books—“ Essays on Astron- 
omy,” “ School Atlas of Astronomy,” “ Orbs 
Around us,” “Elementary and Physical 
Geography,” and “Chart of 324,000 Stars.” 
During the present year has appeared the 
second series of “ Light Science for Leisure 
Hours,” and at the present moment, we be- 
lieve, he is preparing for publication a vol- 
ume on the Transit of Venus, and has in 
press one bearing the attractive title of 
“The Borderland of Science.” From this 
brief resumé of his labors it will be seen how 
much valuable and lasting work Mr. Proctor 
has contrived to crowd into a few years. 

Mr. Proctor’s opinion of scientific men, as 
declared in a brief address made shortly after 
his arrival in New York, is far from imput- 
ing that superficiality to them which many 
thinkers would have us believe is the preva- 


lent characteristic of American educational’ 


systems. He stated that the people of Amer- 
ica were really in advance of Europe in the 
general attention given by them to science. 
He had been amazed by the character of 
the audiences before whom he had lectured, 
not solely by their number, though that had 
surprised him, but by their close attention to 
the facts presented to them, and by their ap- 
preciation of the bearing of those facts. He 





had visited also American colleges and other 
institutions, and had been struck by the great 
advantages which the methods there em- 
ployed possessed over those adopted in 
England. 

The difference between the mind brought 
by the American to the consideration of sci- 
entific data, and the mind of the English 
student, was somewhat marked. For in- 
stance, as he proceeded to say, in Amer- 
ica men of science recognize authority as a 
form of scientific evidence, because the fact 
that a great thinker has held such and such 
a view, is pro tanto evidence in favor of the 
justice of the view. But Americans refuse 
to allow authority to decide scientific ques- 
tions; and when newly discovered facts show 
that views firmly held. by great authorities 
should be modified or abandoned, the Amer- 
ican student of science is not prevented by 
undue respect for authority from accepting 
the new truths thus indicated. In this re- 
spect, he had himself thought and acted as 
an American would. His so doing had, he 
feared, proved unpleasing to many in Eng- 
land, who preferred to stand on the old ways. * 
Even more unpleasant to many had been his 
opposition to the old-fashioned notion that 
only the official astronomer can do effective 
work, either in observation or in the discus- 
sion of observations. He mentioned how the 
Astronomer Royal of England had embodied 
this feeling in the opening sentences of a 
well-known work on popular astronomy, 
where he divided astronomical students into 
those who are “officially connected with 
Government observatories, and those who 
are not.” Mr, Hind had once rebuked him 
(Mr. Proctor) for quoting an observation 
made by an amateur astronomer, not that 
Mr. Hind denied that the particular fact had 
been noted, but because the gentleman who 
had made the observation had not made for 
himself a great scientific name. This, Mr. 
Proctor remarked, appeared to him a most 
mischievous mistake; and he believed that 
science in any country would never make 
such progress as it might so long as consid- 
erations such as this were allowed to operate. 

Mr. Proctor is now engaged in giving a 
series of lectures on the Solar System and 
Planetary Phenomena, which thus far have 
elicited the warmest approval. 
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Brain AND TxHovucut.—Dr. Biichner, in 
one of his lectures, says that when persons 
asked Pythagoras for permission to become 
his pupils he first examined their heads to 
see if they were properly constructed to un- 
derstand his doctrines, and Plato acted in a 
similar way. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries attempts to establish a scientific 
basis for this belief were made, notably by 
Dr. Thomas Willis, who, in his “ Anatomy 





of the Brain,” first undertook to show it to 
be a congeries of organs and the seat of the 
intellectual and moral faculties. Metaphysical 
and theological philosophers had previously 
held that there was a soul which was intel- 
ligent and sensitive, and entirely different 
from and independent of the body, and sim- 
ilar doctrines were held by Descartes, Kant, 
and others. This doctrine has the prestige 
of age, and is Spiritualism. 


——_~+0e——_—__ 


VICE AND CRIME: THEIR CAUSES AND CURE—No. 1. 
SCIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS. 


N all ages of the world men have had 
great confidence in facts. Indeed, sci- 
ence bases all human knowledge on the facts 
of human experience. “No man knows or 
can know more than the facts of his experi 
ence teach him,” said the great Lord Bacon, 
the founder of the scientific philosophy. 

But it nevertheless is true that facts alone 
do not constitute useful knowledge. Expe- 
rience, unless it is verified by sound reason- 
ing, and found to be in accordance with the 
laws of nature, is never trustworthy. It may, 
indeed, teach either truth or falsehood, and 
whether truth or falsehood, depends entirely 
on the way we interpret it. Indeed, a false 
interpretation, and consequent misapplica- 
tion of facts, is the great, if not only, error 
of all time. The opium-eater, liquor-drinker, 
tobacco-user, the indulger of every bad habit 
settles the propriety of his course on his ex- 
perience, and how disastrous the results of 
that experience is, is well known to every 
observant and reflective mind. In the early 
ages of the world’s history man had no lack 
of either experience or facts; but how crude 
and erroneous were the notions generalized 
therefrom! The earth was beneath his feet 
as the center of the universe; the firmament 
was over his head as the roof to his tent; the 
greater light was to rule the day and the 
lesser light to rule the night; millions of 
twinkling stars studded the firmament like so 
many gems in the roof of his cave; the winds 
blew and the rains fell, the grass grew and 
the mighty forests sprang forth—ten million 
times ten million facts were presented to his 
view, but he comprehended them not. To 
him this whole world was one grand system 





of contradictions and inconsistencies, with- 
out order or reason, and subject only to the 
whims of the gods. 

The facts of experience are undoubtedly 
the basis of all knowledge, but they do not 
alone constitute useful knowledge. They are 
but the alphabet of it, the first step toward 
its attainment. Having learned the alphabet, 
we must correctly form it into words, and the 
words into sentences, and the sentences into 
paragraphs, before we can thus receive or 


communicate knowledge; just so the facts of - 


life must be aggregated and generalized into 
principles before we can comprehend the 
truths of nature. The facts of mathematics 
have existed in nature from all eternity, but 
until the principles thereof were understood, 
they were of little use to man. The power-of 
the lever was exerted for ages before Archime- 
des was born, and the facts of its employment 
in nature undoubtedly observed, but until he 
had discovered and shown the principle of 
it, it was comparatively valueless to man. 
But once we have arrived at a principle, we 
have attained to knowledge of incalculable 
value; and for the reason that principles are 
universal in their application and unerring in 
their results. Principles always apply where 
the conditions are supplied. There are no 
exceptions to nature’s laws. The principles 
of life are as unerring and infallible as the 
Creator who established them. Facts are the 
fulcrums on which to rest our levers, but 
principles are the levers that move the world. 

And it is this unerring certainty of princi- 
ples that makes science what it is. If laws 
were changeable there could be no science; 
if principles were not absolutely reliable, we 
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could have no certain rule of action. Science 
is simply an orderly arrangement of princi- 
ples into a system. It is knowledge system- 
atized, the science of a thing being a system- 
atic exposition of the laws that govern that 
thing: 

And principles are cumulative in their 
power just as we come to understand and 
apply them. The limit of their usefulness 
has never been found. The sciences of math- 
ematics and mechanics, even in their crudest 
states, were extremely valuable, but as they 
have been further studied and applied, what 
wondrous results have been achieved! One 
discovery has always been the stepping-stone 
to another. It was mathematics that made 
mechanics and all the other sciences possible. 
The discovery of the power of steam and the 
steam-engine necessarily preceded the rail- 
way and the steamship. Were it not for the 
discoveries of Galvani, Volta, Franklin, the 
electric telegraph and ocean cables would be 
impossible. 

And so the world moves. Since the time 
when our forefathers first tasted of the sweets 
of knowledge, the appetite for the same fruit 
still continues, and human progress, slow at 
first, has been steadily increasing. Each new 
discovery in science or art opens up the way 
for others, which naturally follow. All truth 
is exact and unvarying. The principles of 
scientific investigation are absolute, and ap- 
plicable to all subjects. Within the range 
of human observation and experiment the 
truth must be discovered if we will apply the 
appropriate tests. Given this, we can surely 
find that; having discovered this principle, 
we can verify that law; comprehending this 
rule, we may predicate that result; and so 
if we will faithfully adhere to the known 
principles of nature in all our investigations 
after the unknown, our knowledge will final- 
ly be limited only by our capacities to per- 
ceive and reflect. 

But here is the great difficulty. Mankind, 
as a rule, steadily refuses to apply unflinch- 
ingly the known principles of nature to the 
discovery of new truth, or even to admit their 
applicability. They are unable to compre- 
hend in all its length and breadth the mag- 
nitude of a principle. So few there are who 
can trace it in all its ramifications, and be- 
hold it in all its bearings, that society, as a 





whole, never takes an advanced step until 
driven to it by the inherent force of the truth 
after it has been demonstrated as clearly as 
the existence of the sun; and even then, to 
the disgrace of human nature must it be said, 
there are so many prejudices to be overcome, 
so many selfish interests to be satisfied, so 
many pet delusions, that are sure to be 
hurt, if not demolished, that it is impossible 
to make an advance except in the face of the 
most galling opposition, usually amounting 
to social ostracism. Even in such material 
improvements as labor-saving machinery the 
same spirit has been shown, until men have 
at length ceased from very shame longer to 
denounce a steam-engine as the invention of 
the devil. 

Nevertheless, great progress has been made. 
For over three hundred years scientists have 
been unwearying in their researches. New 
laws have been discovered and new forces 
utilized, and the results thereof have been so 
evidently valuable, that the spirit of persecu- 
tion, though not by any means dead, is nev- 
ertheless greatly discredited; so that in the 
physical sciences, at least, men are allowed 
to invent, discover, and apply freely the 
principles of nature to the improvement of 
human conditions. Hence invention has be- 
come marvelous in its results not less than 
in its activity; and physical science has 
reached a point of realization that far out- 
strips the wildest dreamings of the wildest 
imaginations that the past has produced. 

To recapitulate the wonders of science 
would be to waste time; suffice it to say that 
in every department of science, save in the 
department of man’s own nature, we have 
reached marvelous exactitude and precision. 
The scientist has both proved himself the 
prophet of nature and the administrator of 
her resources. He weighs the worlds, pre- 
dicts their conjunctions, and describes their 
revolutions. He measures the tides and 
stores up their forces for his own uses; turns 
water into light, the air into heat, and makes 
the lightning the medium for transmitting 
intelligence to the uttermost ends of the 
world. 

All these things result from the application 
of the principles of nature to the production 
of desired results. 

We ask now for an extension of this priv- 
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ilege. We pray not for opportunity to ad- 
vocate some revolution in the modes of hu- 
man government ; we desire not now to enter 
upon any experimental reforms; but we do 
crave the privilege of applying unflinchingly 
the known and acknowledged principles of 
human life to the discovery of the causes and 
means of prevention of human suffering. 
That this is not now done seems evident. If 
the scientific methods of investigation had 
been applied to man, and to the improve- 
ment of his personal conditions, the results 
would speak for themselves. “A good tree 
bringeth forth not bad fruit.” Scientific 
knowledge could not have permitted such 
results to society as we behold to-day if it 
had been applied. Look at man in the phy- 
sical departments of his nature. The facts 
are astounding to contemplate. One-half the 
human race drop into premature graves be- 
fore they reach twenty years of age. One- 
half the children in our cities die before they 
reach five years of age. Sickness and prema- 
ture death are almost as familiar as the gar- 
ments we wear or the food we eat, while 
natural death—death by old age—is a dream 
of Utopia. Pestilence, famine, and war com- 
bined make no such havoc of human life as 
does this fell destroyer. For four long years 
powder and ball, bayonet and lance, were 
used in this country with all the effectiveness 
that two contending armies of a million each, 
organized and equipped for the very purposes 
of human destruction, could devise, and hu- 
manity stood aghast at the slaughter; and 
yet it did not equal the destructiveness of 
disease. Parents and children, mothers and 
wives have mourned over the sad havoc of 
those weapons of war, but it did not equal 
that which is needlessly going on around us 
all the time. But we have become so used 
to it that we accept it as a matter of destiny. 
The tolling bells lull us to sleep with the oft- 
repeated monotone that it is the will of Prov- 
idence, than which a more wicked and dis- 
astrous falsehood never was uttered. 

The broad interpretation of these facts is, 
that the principles of science are not gener- 
ally applied either to the prevention or cure 
of human physical ailments. The results are 
not the results of science. The impotence of 
the present systems of effort to relieve human 
suffering is the impotence of ignorance, not 





the power of knowledge. Unintelligent o 
inappropriate application of means is at the 
bottom of the dire evils that afflict us, 
Knowledge would give us power, and power 
would give us that most sought-for boon, 
happiness. To the extent that we lack this 
do we prove conclusively our own ignorance, 

If further testimony were needed on this 
point, we have it in the utter want of definite 
principles both in the treatment of sick peo- 
ple and in the prevention of sickness. In 
the latter, no pretense is made toward sys- 
tem, while in the former, according to the 
acknowledgments of medical men, the sys- 
tem is founded upon conjecture, reared upon 
assumption, established often upon “false 
facts,” and is sustained by experience that 
never attains to the dignity of an experiment. 
But this subject we have already discussed in 
a series of articles in the Science of Health for 
1873, under the head of “ Disease and its 
Treatment,” and we will therefore pass to 
the other department of human science, and 
consider man in his mental, moral, and social 
relations. 

And lo! what a state of affairs we behold! 
Look at society as it at present exists. Ex- 
amine into its political ethics, its business 
morality, its social conditions. Read the 
history and marvelous developments of 
“Credit Mobilier,” and all the lesser sins of 
our national legislation; think of the politi- 
cal associations and rulings of our great cities 
and greater States; watch the compounding 
of felonies by great men, the stoic indiffer- 
ence and sublime impudence of defaulting 
cashiers; the thirst for gold and the thirst 
for fame; the passions and strifes of parties 
and sects; the lying injustice of the one, and 
the oppressive bigotry of the other. 

And, socially, what depths of wretchedness 
ever proud respectability has reached! 
Whose closet does not contain its skeleton ? 
Whose life is free from social jealousies and 
animosities? Many, we trust, but how many 
let the interminable revelations of divorce 
courts and the horrifying details of family 
brawls suggest. Husbands are unfaithful to 
wives, wives unfaithful to husbands, and 
children unfaithful to both. Where love 
once reigned, lust has taken its place, and 
infidelity, sorrow, and misery untold inevit- 
ably follows. 
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Examine into prostitution. Number these 
dens of infamy—infamous because of those 
who support them much more than because 
of the victims. Note that some of our Legis- 
latures have licensed them, and that respect- 
able newspapers call for an extension of the 
license system. 

Then read in characters not to be mistaken 
the state of society as shown in our prisons 
and penitentiaries. Here we will find stub- 
born facts, and very unpleasant facts—facts 
that we would gladly dispense with, but 





which, like Banquo’s ghost, will not down at 
our bidding. On every hand we must per- 
ceive the unmistakable evidence of failure, 
continuous failure, both in the prevention and 
cure of vice and crime, and the question nat- 
urally recurs, Why? Are we unsuccessful 
from excess of knowledge or from want of 
knowledge? Surely a little science on these 
important questions would now be in order; 
for not less surely has vain speculation con- 
tributed chiefly to our present condition. 
ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 
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ARCHEOLOGY IN AMERICA. 
THE MOUND BUILDERS. 


BY A. L. 

CATTERED throughout the most habit- 
able regions of this hemisphere there 

are a vast number of relics of a pre-historic 
and civilized people. These are their bones 
in monumental and sepulchral mounds, 


works for public and religious uses, tools, 
utensils and ornaments of stone, bone, pot- 


tery, shell, and copper. Some of the bones 
were found associated with those of extinct 
animals, whose geological age is very remote ; 
and one specimen was recovered from a bed 
where it had been deposited in what is called 
the pliocene epoch, and another from the 
drift-period, ages too far back for our ordi- 
nary comprehension, and only to be stated in 
terms of thousands of years, the least of 





which is said to have been thirty, and the 
highest fifty. 

The relics in the United States are found in 
all the valleys drained bythe Mississippi and 
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A.M. 

its tributaries, along the shores of other rivers 
leading into the Gulf of Mexico, throughout 
Texas, in Arizona, Colorado, California, 
along the Atlantic coast, on the range of the 
Alleghanies, and a 

few on the shores of 

Lake Superior. There 

are also some in the 

Red River Valley, in 

the Dominion of Can- , 

ada. c 

In Mexico there are 
relics of the primitive 
race in almost every section, one of which, 
the great pyramid of Cholula, has a base four 
times that of the great pyramid in Egypt, 
and is nearly half its height; and in Central 
America the indications that the same race 
carried their civilization to its culmination 
there, after which it decayed or was destroy- 
ed by invaders. 

The ruins of Central America are scarcely 
excelled in magnificence by those of Egypt, 
Assyria, or India. 

In South America the works were once 
described as “ princely palaces built of hewn 
stone,” aqueducts of costly structure, and 
roads paved with pounded stone (macadam- 
ized), one main line being traceable and in 
good order in many districts, extending more 
than a thousand miles. 
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There is a large number of objects, tools, 
utensils, and ornaments exhibiting their skill 
in design and execution, of equal, and in 
some cases superior, workmanship to those 
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attributed to the European races in a corre- 
sponding age. 

This ancient race was unknown to the 
eastern world, unless we are to believe that 
the references to and description of Atlantis 
by Plato and Plutarch were not mythical, 
but authentic, as some now maintain. Be- 
yond this vague hint of this western world 
not a syllable is to be found in any other 
ancient book. If a history of it was ever 
extant in the East it has been lost. The 
very name of the race has faded out, and in 
its stead they are by common usage called 
the Mound Builders in the United States, 
Teocalli Builders in Mexico, Temple and 
Palace Builders in Central America, and 
Peruvians in Peru; while those whose re- 
mains are found in the caves of Brazil are 
not named. Vasquez de Coronado visited, in 
1540, several ruined cities in Mexico and 
along the slopes of the Rocky Mountains as 
far north as Arizona, whose builders were 
probably of the same age and race. 

The early European visitors found here 
millions of people of a copper or red color, 
distinct in habits and language, occupying 
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the whole country, but who had no knowl- 
edge, nor even a tradition of the mound 
builders. For three centuries the white race 





has been steadily driving out of existence 
the former occupants of this country, until 
nearly the whole continent north, and a 
great part of that south, is completely occu- 
pied by them; and the relics 
of the primitive race are be- 
ing destroyed with their suc- 
cessors, 
There have been many con- 
jectures offered in answer to 
the question, Who were the 
Mound Builders? One of the 
most prominent is that which claimed them 
as the “lost tribes” of Israel. Their works, 
language, physiognomy, and anatomy alto- 
gether combine to defeat that claim, as will 
appear in the progress of this paper. 
Another improbable conjecture requires an 
emigration by way of Alaska and Behring’s 
Strait, or a direct navigation of the Pacific 
from the shores of India; but the answer to 
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these and all other suppositions as to their 
origin anywhere off this hemisphere is. 
found in their material remains, which are 
peculiar to this side of the world. The visit 
of Eric and his associates and followers in 
the ninth century is of too recent a date, 
even if it had been followed by an extensive 
and permanent colonization, and there are 
no traces of their visits outside of the Dan- 
ish books. 

It is only possible that in the vast libraries 
destroyed by the zealous priests during the 
conquest of Mexico there were accounts of 
the ancient inhabitants, for the Mexican 
scribes were learned, and skillful with the 
pen and brush, as the very few manuscripts 
saved from the almost universal destruction 
so amply show. 

Within the last fifty years the science of 
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Ethnology has been enriched by a great accu- 
mulation of material, and the researches of 
many men of eminent abilities. Before that 
time the date assigned by Christians to the 
creation of the world was about six thou- 
sand years, which opinion was supposed to 





rest on the accounts of Moses. Since it has 
been discovered that the interpretation was 
erroneous, and that the Bible does not fix the 
chronology of the beginning, scholars have 
sought for information on the subject in the 
great book of nature. Some of the most en- 
ergetic workers in this field have been and 
are stillin high places in the church, who 
are confident that when science has become 
familiar to the best men (and perhaps also 
the masses), it will be found to harmonize 
with revelation. Since both science and rev- 
elation concern the works of the same Cre- 
ator and Father, there can be no antagonism 
except through misconception or lack of 
correct knowledge. 

That man existed on the earth during one, 
if not two, of the latter geological ages is 
pretty firmly established by material evi- 
dence, such as traces of his presence on the 
spots inhabited by him, tools and weapons 
in the earliest periods, and utensils, clothing 
and ornaments, besides other objects, in the 
later; and, more important than all else, his 


3 
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bones, mingled with these other relics, buried 
in the earth far below the surface, in spots 
not likely to have been visited by any one 
of the races now living. 

The antiquity of some specimens has been 
inferred from the strata in which they were 





found, the enveloping material, its condition, 


the amount and kind of deposits lying un- 
disturbed above them, and also by the pres- 
ence of the bones of animals, known to have 
existed in a remote past and now extinct, in 
the same deposits, mingled with the human 
remains, and which bear the marks of tools 
used by man in preparing his food. The 
more recent remains are those buried in the 
mounds, having such surroundings as serve 
to establish their date as long before any his- 
torical period on this continent. 

Nearly every section of the country has 
yielded something. almost always accident- 
ally; and when systematic searches shal Ibe 
made, there is no doubt the number of re- 
coveries will be greatly increased. The ob- 
jects already brought to light have been 
inspected and pronounced upon by scientists 
in this country and in Europe, all questions 
of fraud and error having been very care- 
fully sifted, and the facts published both in 
transactions of scientific societies and in 
many volumes in several languages. 


The evidence so far is uniform in support 
of the assumption that there was one, if not 
several, indigenous races on this continent. 

Among the oldest traces of human art and 
other remains are the chert-flakes, hammers, 
chisels, knives, and wrought shells in the 
gravel beds of Colorado and Wyoming ter- 
ritories, which some geologists assign to the 
Miocene epoch. The next in point of time 
is the skull found in Calaveras County, Cali- 
fornia, in the gold drift, 150 feet below the 
surface, under ten distinct strata, five of 
gravel, separated by five layers of lava, and 
capped by a thick crust of tufa undisturbed. 
This is claimed to be, by m&ny thousand 
years, the oldest known specimen of human 
remains in the world, and is dated geologi- 
cally in the Pliocene epoch. (See figures 17 
and 23.) 

In the drift period there have been found 
a polished stone plummet in the San Joaquin 
Valley, California; a stone hatchet in Jersey 
County, Illinois ; a human bone (innominata) 
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in the lias near Natchez, with bones of the 
mastodon and other extinct animals; and 
chert implements in the Osage and Bour- 
beuse valleys, Missouri, mingled with the 
bones of the mastodon and mammoth (Ele- 
phant Americanus). 

From the bone-caves in Brazil have been 





recovered human skeletons, associated with 
the remains of extinct genera and species of 
quadrupeds; and there have been recovered 
on the coast of Ecuador pottery, images, and 
implements, some highly ornamental, even 
in gold, from a stratum of ancient earth 
which had been covered with marine deposits 
six feet deep, and afterward elevated with 
the whole country to its present position; in 
Guyaquil the bones of the mastodon and 
other animals; in the province of Es- 
meraldas, between the sea-shore and Quito, 
the six terraces, each succeeding one higher, 
yielded relics of human occupation ; and the 
degree of skill is comparatively superior to 
any of primitive times from whatever source. 

In the recent period have been found works 
of art and human remains in connection with 
the bones of animals, buried under several 
successive forest growths, as at New Orleans ; 
in the alluvium, as in the Ohio Valley, and 
in a part of the shell-heaps of the Gulf 
coast. | 

The very latest in point of time are those 
recovered from the mounds in the valleys of 





the Ohio and Mississippi, and in a part of 
the she!l-heaps near the Gulf coast, and in- 
land along the principal rivers and bayous. 
Space forbids entering into the details of 
these various discoveries, as our present in- 
quiry does not include the consideration of 





the validity or genuineness of the objects, 
but what they mean, and what we can learn 
from them concerning their authors. 

One of the most valuable guides in tracing 
ethnic relations is the form of the skull, 
Those of the American races are peculiar to 
this continent in all their relations, physical, 
moral and intellectual. There is no shadow 
of a link with the Old World, and the races 
stand by themselves, through all the endless 
varieties of nations and tribes, as distinct 
from all others. 

There are three varieties of skulls which 
are described as long heads (dolicocephali) 
(fig. 11), medium heads (orthocephali) 
(figs. 17 and 23), and short heads (brachyce- 
phali) (fig. 15). 

The long heads in our day are found 
among the Caribs, and on the eastern shores 
of the continents, from Canada to Uruguay. 
The short heads are found on the west coast 
of the continents from Behring’s Strait to 





Patagonia. The Peruvians were exceptions 
in this geographical distribution, having 
had long heads and lived on the west 
side of the continent. The most noted long 
heads of North America now living are the 
Algonkins, Irikois, and Cherokees. A very 
marked specimen (figures 18, 19) was found 
in an ancient mound in Scotland. 

The Aztecs were short heads in a remark- 
able degree (fig. 17); and there were some 
Peruvians, as figured by Morton, of the same 
type. In the North the nations most noted 
of this type are the Natchez, Chetimanchees, 
Creeks, Seminoles (fig. 15), Osages, and Men- 
omonees. The skulls from the mounds in 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Tennessee are of 
this type (figs. 11, 12). 

Figure 1 presents an outline of a skull of 
a mound builder from near Chicago, com- 
pared with a European (outer line) and 
an Australian (broken line), the highest 
and the lowest known forms of the human 
race. (See the Eskimo (figs. 20, 21), compar- 
ed with the poet Schiller. (Dotted line.) 

The points most noticeable in this cranium 
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are the low development of both the front 
and back lobes as indicated at E and C. 
This form of skull, so raised at the apex, has 
been said to suggest a likeness to the Gothic 
arch (fig. 21). The line from f to B is very 





oblique. The suture uniting the squamous 
with the parietal bone tends toward a 
straight line. The nasal bones project be- 
yond the outline of the skull. 

Length, A to B, 7.6 inches; height, 3.8; 
width, 5.75. (See figs. 1 and 4). The class 
to which it belongs is the medium heads 
(orthocephalic). Its brain capacity is about 
equal to that of the Borreby skull (fig. 3), 
found in Denmark, Europe, and assigned by 
Huxley to the Stone Age. (See figs. 11 and 
12 for variety of this form of skull.) 

The skull found at Neauderthal, Germany, 
has a much greater projection of the super- 
ciliary ridges; is long, narrow, with very 
thick walls. It is believed by some to have 
held a brain more limited than the lowest 
negroes of our day, while others recognize 
the characteristics of the modern Celt, with 
the requisite faculties. (See fig. 5, the dotted 
line.) 

Fig. 2 is from a frontal bone, the only part 
not decayed when found in Kennicott mound, 
near Chicago. The forehead is low, flat, and 
has such a character on its thick bony wall 
asa prize-fighter would envy. This type is 
repeated in many of the crania of the short 
heads, both primitive and modern. 





In fig. 7 there are contrasted the outline 
of a Flathead Red man, with that of a 
mound builder from Merom (dotted line), 
and of one from Tennessee. Figs. 9 and 10 
are of a supposed mound builder from the 
French Broad River, Tennessee. It is very 





wide and very high, and was probably in life 
one of a race of mountaineers. The inhab- 
itants of that region at this day dre a pecu- 
liar people; strong, quick-witted, but with 
very little inclination to culture. Their 
manners are primitive and unattractive to 
strangers, except as a study in ethnology. 
In a company of twenty persons five will be 
found to have short heads. 

The Cherokees formerly occupied the dis- 
trict, but they had long heads. The skull 
figured in 9 and 10 was found buried under 
a mass of clay several inches thick, which 
bore the finger marks of the friends who 
packed the soft clay about the form of the 
dead before building a fire to bake the clay. 





The two figs. 11 and 12 are of two speci- 
mens from clay cists in Tennessee, and 12 
compared with 19, from Scotland, shows a 
capacity very much in favor of the mound 
builder. 

The forehead in fig. 5 (from Merom) is, 
like all the others, narrow; the zygomatic 
bones are prominent, the orbits squarish, and 
the forehead slopes very rapidly, producing 
what we consider a deformity. The heads 
on the monuments and in the manuscripts 
were supposed to have been caricatures be- 
fore the discovery of the crania, although 
they represented the king, high-priest, and 
others in the most solemn and important oc- 
cupations. Humboldt was of the opinion 
that the ancient Peruvians were unacquaint- 
ed with the means of pro- 
ducing artificial deformity of 
the skull, such as is practiced 
among the Flathead Indians 
in Oregon, the Frog tribe on 
the Orinoco, and by some 
remnant of an ancient race in 
the south of France, as it was 
among the Swiss Lake dwellers. (See figs. 24, 
and 34 in next article). 

Artificial deformation would not be inher- 
ited, as the offspring is rarely in the slightest 
degree affected by any malformation in the 
parents, and therefore the instances noticed 
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by the anatomists, Rivero and Tschudi, of 
this peculiar formation of the cranium in 
the feetus (of Peruvian mummies) settles the 
question. Low foreheads were then the type. 

Fig. 5 presents two profiles from Merom 
compared with that of the Neanderthal skull 
(dotted line), of the most ancient cave dwell- 
ers of Europe. The differences seem to be 
very slight, perhaps in favor of the Ameri- 
can type. 

The intellectual rank of the mound build- 
ers can not be determined with any approach 
to accuracy from the few crania now known. 
Up to a certain point the development of 


<p 





the brain may be ascertained from the shape 
and size of the skull, but besides the ques- 
tions of shape and size there are quality, ac- 
tivity, and culture, which are all equally 
necessary in the estimate. 

The modern Egyptians (Copts) have crania 
similar in every respect to those of their an- 
cestors, the pyramid builders ; but having lost 
their leaders, and their opportunity for ac. 
tivity and culture, through slavery to a domi- 
nating race, they are servants now where 
they were once masters, and serve a race who 
are in every respect their inferiors, except in 
brute force. 





<= 


THE INDIAN MEDICINE 


MONG the North American Indians the 
functions of prophet, priest, and phy- 
sician are vested in certain persons termed 
Medicine Men. Their power over their red 
brethren is wonderful, and the faith in them 
is untainted with skepticism. Just as the 
ancients consulted the mystic oracles before 
determining upon any important movement, 
or as the Jews of old inquired through their 
’ priests the will of Jehovah, so these children 
of the plains and the forest inquire of their 
Medicine Man the will of the Great Spirit. 

Will game in abundance reward the 
hunter? Is this the time to war upon an- 
other tribe, and will the warriors return with 
many scalps to their lodges? Shall they fight 
or make peace with the pale faces? These, 
and other questions of varying degrees of im- 
portance, are submitted to their seers, and 
their words decide the issue. 

These Medicine Men are educated to their 
vocation from early childhood by those hold- 
ing the priestly office. They belong to no 
particular family or class, but are selected 
from among the embryo warriors by the 
shrewd old priests, who watch the lads at 
their play, note their characters, and never 
are mistaken in their choice. The boy is 
trained for his vocation as Eli trained Samuel. 
He lives with the Medicine Man, he learns 
the virtues of the various simples he uses in 
his natural pharmacy, the persons he pre- 
pares for his victims, and, in time, the adroit 
tricks by which he retains his hold upon the 
superstitious minds of his race. Finally. he 
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MAN. 


passes through an ordeal of abstinence, phy- 
sical suffering, and endurance, testing his 
stoicism to the utmost, and these with some 
rude ceremonial he is inducted to the priestly 
office, and exercises in after years the arbi- 
trary powers of his order. This is a general 
truth, describing the fact as it exists among 
all the tribes of the West on either side of 
the Rocky Mountains. Beyond this, however, 
nearly every tribe has some ceremony peculiar 
to itself, without which no person could re- 
ceive their confidence, and exercise the Medi- 
cine Man’s power. 

Among many tribes on the Pacific Coast 
these priests are divided into three classes, 
the good, the bad, and the mixed. The first 
draws his inspiration from the Great Spirit 
alone; the second has dealings with the 
numerous spirits of evil; and the last is 
under the protection and wields the power of 
both. 

The second is most feared, the last most 
respected, while the first is called upon only 
when medical treatment is required. The 
vocation of the second class is by no means 
desirable, for while it brings much wealth 
with it, it is also full of danger. Many of 
these men have been killed by the relatives 
of some deceased patient because the doctor 
allowed his “ evil eye ” to work mischief upon 
one he should have healed. This species of 
vendetta is legalized by usage and upheld in 
a great many tribes. Were it practiced im 
civilization, the human race might escape 
many ills and be longer lived than at present. 
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Who knows? This custom brings to mind 
another growing out of it. If a Medicine 
Man who has been so unfortunate as to out- 
live a patient, finds that the latter’s relatives 
have determined upon his death, he has a 
remedy at hand as safe for him as the Cities 
of Refuge were for the Hebrew murderers. 

He has but to communicate with the chief 
of the band to which the mourners belong 
that he is ready to atone to them for their 
loss. The chief calls together all his people 
to consider the subject. The man’s life value 
is computed (not by “standard” insurance 
tables) in a fashion perfectly satisfactory to 
the parties, and the number of blankets, 
ponies, and beads is fixed upon, and the 
doctor notified. He pays in full, the grieved 
souls are consoled, and no one thereafter can 
charge him with crime. 

A few years since, one of the tribes located 
near the Columbia river lost a number of 
their people of the typhoid fever, within two 
or three days’ time. One of the last to sicken 
and die was a favorite young man named 
Charley. About two months before this he 
had engaged in a rough and tumble fight 
with a young buck of a neighboring tribe, 
the son of an “evil eye” doctor, and had 
whipped him. The next day, the father 
meeting Charley, told him he would suffer 
for it. When the fever attacked him, Charley 
was fifty miles or more from the place of the 
encounter, but he began calling the name of 
the doctor, and never ceased until his ravings 
ended in death. The tribe came at once to 
the conclusion tht all the deaths were caused 
by the revengeful father, and determined on 
his death. For once they refused to listen to 
overtures of compromise, fearing, as they said, 
that he would destroy their whole tribe. : 

The friends of the doctor then applied to 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs to inter- 
fere, and he caused the doctor to be arrested 
and brought before him for trial. The chief 
and head men of Charley’s tribe, accompanied 
by many other of his friends, were present as 
accusers and witnesses. Kil-i-ki-ma-na, the 
doctor, was a villainous-looking Indian, some 
sixty years old. His left eye was blind, his 
long, coarse black hair hung in heavy masses 
in his neck; he was brawny, muscular, and 
agile as a panther. He hired a lawyer to 
plead his cause for him, and the officials sup- 





plied the accusers also with counsel. The 
session of this strange court made a novel 
and picturesque scene. 

The judge, an army officer, was dressed in 
uniform, and sat at a table covered with a 
brilliant scarlet blanket. On either side were 
the lawyers, and in front of them stood the 
accused, erect, firm, determined, evidently the 
master of himself and of the situation. Three 
or four of his friends were near him. The 
party of his accusers, some thirty or forty in 
number, filled the rest of the space, while 
their women (for whom there was no room 
inside) stood out on the porch and flattened 
their noses and lips against the windows, 
which came to the floor. Antoine, the chief, 
prepared in behalf of his tribe to make the 
accusation verbally. Here arose a difficulty. 
Neither tribe understood the language of the 
other, and very few of them knew the 
Chinook jargon, the general medium of com- 
munication between all the tribes and the 
whites. Two interpreters were therefore 
found, and then the business proceeded thus: 
Antoine made his charges in his own tribal 
tongue. The interpreter for him converted 
them into Chinook for the benefit of Kil-i-ki- 
ma-na’s man, and he in turn translated it into 
his master’s language. 

While Antoine was talking, the accused 
turned his one useful eye upon him, and 
watched him with unwinking attention. 
This made the speaker very uneasy, he shift- 
ed his posture often, and trembled with a 
fear which was shared by all histribe. It 
was evident that to them all “ the evil eye” 
was a reality, and that it would require no 
little address to remove their superstitious 
fear of its influence. 

When Kil-i-ki-ma-na at last had an oppor- 
tunity to reply, he did so, with an earnest- 
ness and eloquence that would have been 
creditable to orators in high stations of 
civilized life. His argument was dignified, 
adroit, and impressive, even when filtered 
through the sieve of the Chinook jargon into 
plain English. The legal gentlemen then 
exchanged a few words with the Colonel 
(acting as judge), and the latter decided that 
there was no proof of any bad conduct on the 
part of the accused, but that contrary-wise it 
was evident that Charley and the others had 
died of the same disease as some of their 
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white neighbors. He therefore ordered him 
(the prisoner) to abandon the profession of a 
‘ power which he had there acknowledged he 
did not possess, and to authorize his followers 
also to state to all his people what he had 
confessed that day. Antoine and his tribe 
were told the folly of such a faith, and were 
finally induced to shake hands and vow amity 
with the man whom they.had prepared to 
murder, The attorney for the defense was 
rewarded for his services with two Indian 
ponies, a novel but rather valuable fee. 

The only malcontents were the women. Had 
Jefferson Davis been there “ his great heart ” 
would have been filled with admiration at 
the vehemence with which they refused to be 
“ reconstructed,” and “his eloquent lips” 
would have flowed with panegyrics, similar 
to those he poured out recently at the White 
Sulphur Springs. 

An idea has prevailed among Americans 
that the Indians were skilled in the cure of 
diseases. So general was (and is) this belief, 
that it has made the fortunes of numerous 
quacks, and will probably remain a popular 
fallacy for many years to come. Our consti- 
pated people buy somebody’s “ Indian vege- 
table ” pills, look at the picture of the warrior 
on the box, swallow the contents, and feel a 
calm conviction that they have been wise in 
their generation, and saved a doctor's bill. 
The hair tonics, bitters, syrups, and other 
nostrums that have been carried into popular 
favor on the strength of the Indian virtues 
they contained would make a long catalogue. 
Yet the idea is one of the greatest humbugs 
of the age. 

All Indians believe in steam or hot air 
remedies, and use them for colds and fevers. 
A half-dozen barks, herbs, and roots are 
made into teas for various complaints; be- 
yond these things they know nothing of 
medicine. Children of nature, they cling to 
Mother Earth when they get ill, and depend 
on sun, air, and water to cure them. Where 
they have no intercourse with the whites, old 
age and opthalmia are their only diseases. 
Where brought in contact with the pale 
faces, they acquire their complaints, and seek 
our medicine men for their relief. The 
Indians are some of the best patrons that the 
druggist finds in frontier towns. 

The greatest barriers to the civilization of 





any given tribe are found in its Medicine 
Men and squaws. Convert the first, and the 
last will soon become disciples, for the 
copper-faced women of the plains are not one 
whit behind their white sisters in their vene- 
ration for the profession. We commend this 
last suggestion to the very worthy and excel. 
men who constitute the Indian Commission, 
—  +0e 
THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


“T T was 300 years B..c when the Greeks 

commenced their proverb about the 
seven wonders of the world, and named the 
pyramids first. It (the largest of them) has 
four sides which face the four cardinal points 
of the compass with more exactness than can 
be determined by the compass itself without 
the aid of calculation. It is built of dressed 
and systematically adjusted limestone, and 
some of the stones were carried from quarries 
500 miles distant. It consists of 70,000,000 
cubic feet of masonry. It covers more than 
twelve acres. It is a perfect square at its 
base, has four equal sides, and has but one 
narrow passage which pierces it on the north 
side directly on the meridian. The opening 
runs at an angle pointing outward to the 
then Polar Star. It was built 2170 B. c., and 
only then the Pleiades and the then Polar 
Star were, at midnight, in October, exactly 
opposite each other, and both were on the 
meridian, Sir John Herschel, thirty years 
ago, thus fixed upon the date of the pyramid 
as embodied, unmistakably in itself. The 
same configuration of the heavens can not 
recur, from that time, for 25,868 years. At 
the rate of one inch for a year the number of 
years in the whole processional cycle is built 
in the sum of the two diagonals of the base. 
Its height is to twice its breadth as the 
diameter to the circumference of the circle, 
and thus it stands in its whole shape a type 
and memorial of a squaring of the circle, 
performed ages and ages before the question 
was ever heard of, among the schools of 
philosophy or the written records of mathe- 
matical investigation. A hebdomadal system 
also appears in this greatest of human struc- 
tures. The astronomical intelligence em- 
bodied in this great pyramid is equally won- 
derful. It is not only oriented, as above 
stated, but each side of its base measures 365 
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cubits, the number of days in the year, with 
a slight addition in each, which together 
make up for the nearly six hours additional 
which in the four years require one day to be 
added, as in “ leap year.” The height of the 
pyramid multiplied by 10 to the 9th power 
gives the distance from the earth to the sun, 
almost precisely as most recently calculated, 





in miles, and most probably with greater ac- 
curacy than our modern science, which still 
labors under some uncertainty in regard to 
this point. Its chief chamber is so arranged 
as to give the mean temperature of the whole 
surface of the habitable globe: 68° Fahren- 
heit. Many other wonderful things are re- 
corded about it, which can not be mere coin- 
cidences, but are unmistakable evidences of 


| real scientific knowledge. 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
ttance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





HOOSAC TUNNEL.—No. 2. 
AN UNUSUAL THANKSGIVING. 


RETURNED from the church, and taking 

some lunch, leaving the supper to be 
eaten by my family and friends, was soon 
called upon by Mr. E. Stowel (inspector), 
who took me down to the office near the 
west portal, and there loaned me rubber 
boots and arubber overcoat. Healso placed 
in my hand a tin cup with a long nozzle and 
a large wick for burning whale oil, and then, 
having accoutered himself, we clambered 
down to the opening. The entrance is covered 
with boarding, to keep out the cold and pre- 
vent draught. Pushing the door open we were 
soon within, when my conductor lighted the 
lamps and showed me how to hold mine. 
We began to tramp, I following my guide. 
What an echo to our steps and words! We 
soon reached the point where there was no 
ray of light, save from our lamps. I feared 
that the water dripping from above would 
extinguish them, but they held out wonder- 
fully. Mr. Stowel “ took oil in his vessel ” to 
replenish ours and other lamps. There was 
a narrow track which had accommodated the 
cars, and a contemptible little wheezy engine 
that had heretofore run on the rails. Here 
and there a spring of water gushes from the 
sides. How wonderful is the circulation of 
water underground, and through strata of 
rocks! There is a tremendous spring now 
buzzing toward us against the boards set up 
to break the jet. They can always supply 
engines with water in the tunnel. The brook 
whirls along in its artificial channel, but we 
know too much to step into that. We splash 





through some wet places, however, and have 
to mind that we do not run against some 
stray rock left where it happened to drop, or 
some huge implement not picked up. “ What 
means that thundering?” “It is the kicking 
of mules in the barn.” A barn in the tunnel! 
So it is, and we have got toit. Here, too, or 
near by, is the cage of the west shaft, just 


Bensamin D. Frost 
(Chief Engincer of Hoosac Tunnel). 
come down full of animated clay, going 
eastward with us. Others have come on be-' 
hind us from the portal. We press along. 
We rise up on a “ bench ;” 7. ¢., where the rock 
has been blown away from above, and not 
down to the grade. It is pretty rough walk- 
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ing, our caps come close to the top, and loose, 
heavy stones are lying alongside of the path. 
It begins to grow warmer, and we loosen our 
outer garments. The day was cold, and it 
was snowing outside. Down in the ever- 
lasting mountain it is always summer, or, 
rather, temperate—a little colder in winter 
than in summer, but not much. The mean 
temperature away from the portals is about 
65°. We are now off the bench, see lights 
ahead, and soon an array of them. “Halt! 
Halt! Stop! Stop!” shout, yell, and scream 
a hundred men, dressed like ourselves, seated 
on the south side of the tunnel. ‘“ They are 
going to fire.” We had regard to the im- 
perative mood, and did stop. I sat down 
also. A neighbor put some cotton in my 
ears, and I pulled my cap down over them, 
turned up the collar of my coat, and my back 
to the blast, while there were not a few men 
between me and that. Knowing folks said 
my lamp would be blown out. “ I would see.” 
There was a final alarm ; presently a terrible, 
sudden, spiteful bend, crack, tremble, roar— 
the roar rolling on less and less hoarsely, 
while all became darkness. Every lamp was 


instantly extinguished by the awful con- 


cussion. The tin tubes were soon lighted, 
and we crowding on to see what had been 
done. But we are in the smoke—a thick, 
sickening smoke. Some begin to have a 
headache, and to be sick at the stomach. J 
feel “queer.” There is another bench to be 
surmounted, and on that the smoke is worse 
than before. The lamps are almost useless, 
so dense is the glycerine smoke. A report is 
handed along that there is no aperture yet, 
and some of usturn back. Mr. Stowel shouts 
my name. “Back, the smoke is clearing, 
there is a hole through!” “Hurrah!” We, 
chattering, holding hands to mouths some- 
times, emerge beyond the bench, find better 
air and a large company. Mr. Walter Shanley, 
massive, grand, is in the midst. Alleluiah! 
They have come through from the east ! Now 
we go up and pass through an opening, three 
feet wide, five feet high. People are going, 
returning, shaking hands, congratulating, 
picking up pieces of rock, smiling, laughing, 
“cackling.” In preparing for the blast one 
hole had been drilled through. Then other 
holes had been so drilled as to cut out a 
tapering piece each side. Through the one 





hole, a wire had been passed, and both faces 
were exploded, at the same instant, by an 
electrical battery on the east side. The cang 
had done their work as intended, but the 
greatest force of the glycerine went westward, 
breaking down the great precautionary bar- 
riers, one stone, weighing about two tons, be- 
ing hurled 300 feet toward us of the west 
side. So 170 pounds of tri-nitro-glycerine 
had broken away the remaining fourteen feet 
of solid rock, allowing the air, in a tremea- 
dous draught, to suck through. The explosion 
was about 2,000 feet west of central shaft, 
and at three o’clock, p.m., of November 27th, 
A.D., 1873, as the reader already under- 
stands. The Adams Transcript says : “ It was 
expected, of course, that Mr. Shanley would 
be the first person to pass through the open- 
ing, as the privilege of so doing was um 
questionably conceded to be his; but as the 
opening was reached, Mr. Shanley, who still 
stood at the head of the line, quietly stepped 
aside and, with his marked courtesy, waived 
his privilege in favor of Senator Johnson, of 
Boston, Chairman of the Hoosac Tunnel Com- 
mittee, who was passed, or almost pressed, 
through first. Hon. Brownell Granger was 
the next person to pass through, followed by 
Mr. Shanley, after whom came the crowd pro- 
miscuously. About 200 persons had gathered 
on the western side of the opening, but were 
detained there until the greater portion of 
the surging crowd had passed through. 

“There were no formal exercises after the 
opening had been made, though there was 4 
deal of hearty hand-shaking, and congratu- 
lations unlimited. Wheeler’s brass band 
favored the company with some good music 
at the west shaft, after which the visitors re- 
turned to their homes, with the happy con- 
sciousness of having witnessed one of the 
grandest and most important events in the 
long and eventful history of the Hoosac 
Tunnel.” 

H. McMillen, editor of the Troy Times, also 
accompanied Mr. Shanley. Samuel Richards, 
foreman of the west end blasters, charged the 
drill holes on this side, upon the memorable 
occasion; Mr. Hancock on the opposite. 
Mr. Shanley himself fired the battery. W. H. 
Phillips, of the Pittsfield Sun, was with the 
west company, and sat close by me at the 
time of the explosion. 
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I rode home with Doctor 8. E. Hawkes, an 
aged but active physician of North Adams, 
who, besides assisting at upward of six thou- 
sand births, has been generally useful. He 
and John Shene swung the sledge, Engineer 
Edwards holding the drill for the blasting of 
a piece of stone on the west side of the mount- 
ain, and they took the fragment to Boston, 
and had it placed in the Court House, for the 
inspection of the legislature. It weighed 
six hundred pounds, and was at least a pon- 
derous argument for the tunnel. Dr. Hawkes 
raised the first subscription to secure the 
survey of the new route. He has not yet 


ENGINEER’s, OR STATE OFFICE. 


- been pecuniarily rewarded for his sacrifices, 


and has suffered some very unjust treatment. 
Still, his heart rejoiced exceedingly on this 
occasion. Had George Millard, of North 
Adams, remained yet in the earthly house, 
another long and zealous friend of this great 
transaction would have looked more saintly 
than he did even in the repose of death. 

What further we have to tell might as well 
be put under heads or lessons. 

I. Of God’s wisdom and providence. While 
other routes answered for the business of the 
country, tunneling was not thought of by the 
public, and if it had been, it would not hage 
been performed. The power drill (drilling 
by compressed air) has been a great auxiliary, 
besides supplying the workmen with fresh 
breathing material. But the greatest special 
aid has been from nitro-glycerine. In the 
opinion of the Shanleys this agency, as fur- 





nished them by Professor Mowbray, now a 
resident of the unique, growing village of 
North Adams, has shortened the work two 
years. Now, when one takes time to candidly 
contemplate all these, and other combinations 
that might be mentioned; he finds his mind 
filling with the idea of the existence, the 
fore-knowledge and kindness of our heavenly 
Father. And I felt it was almost an oppres- 
sive omission, that no word of prayer and 
thanksgiving sanctified the occasion on this 
notable Thanksgiving Day. The clergymen 
present yielded, or one of them, as he should 
not, to a squeamish modesty, in not making 
the suggestion that thanks,should be formally 
and devoutly returned to the Almighty, while 
Mr. Shanley was probably affected in like 
manner, lest he should seem to be glorifying 
the work of his own hands by any formal re- 
ligious service. 

II. The beginnings of great achievements . 
may be small and broken. They may excite 
ridicule and laughter—many predicting they 
will amount tv nothing; and each failure or 
awkward move leads to new outcries of de- 
rision. In the case of the tunnel, the finding 
of unknown obstacles, like’ the demoralized 
rock at the west end, or the rush of water 
into the central shaft, accidents and casual- 
ties increased and emboldened the cry of 
“fanatical,” “absurd.” Even the poet, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, derisively sang: 

** When the first locomotive’s wheel 

Rolls through the Hoosac Tunnel’s bore— 
Till then, let bumming blaze away, 

And Miller’s saints blow up the globe; 
But when you see that blessed day, 

Then order your ascension robe !” 

My dear friend, “that blessed day” has 
arrived, Have you ordered “ your ascension 
robe?” But Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his 
candor and good-nature, is doubtless ready 
to get up a laugh at his own expense, too 
happy if thus he can atone for his funny sar- 
casm. Oh, the persevering few! who in- 
spires them? They rally again and again; 
they begin to outmatch; they secure, at 
length, unexpected attention and aid; they 
finally succeED. To show how rapid has 
been the work more recently, I subjoin the 
profile on page 95. Between the dotted lines 
indicating the west end and west shaft is.a 
distance of 7,5674 feet. 
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Such achievements, it should never be for- 
gotten, usually involve vast labor and ex- 
pense. There is no just occasion for surprise 
«x complaint over length of years, amount of 
effort, or immense sums of money. That 
which is worth much in human progress, 
costs much; and, fortunately, wages are com- 


fore, a public work may cost a third mor 
than it would in Austria, France, Switzer. 
land, or Italy. This added expensiveness ig 
surely a matter fot common congratulation, 
I suffix the following interesting table as 
illustrative of the magnitude of the work: 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 





SECTIONS. Contract time 


Total work required to be done to | Amount of work actually 
Jan. 1, °73, by terms of contract. 


done to Jan. 1, 1873. 





for Completion. 


Quantities. 


Amount. Quantities. Amount. 





EAST END SECTION. 
Tunnel Enlargement * .. 
oe ee * 
Tunnel Extension *... 
Progress of age ~sy A nee 
Central Drain with Pipes t 

CENTRAL SECTION. 


Shaft, Repairing Timber t 
Trimming * 


. 10, 1873, 


When ordered, 


Sinking ¢ May 1, 
a, Sump + 
3 


June 1, 1870, 
pe: June 1, 1870. 
Fire-proof Floor and Hatches.| When ordered, 
Tunnel Extension, East * Sept. 23, 1872, 
gress of Heading t Sept. 23, 1872, 

Tunnel Extension, West 1, 1873, 
Progress of Heading t 1, 1873. 


WEST END SECTION. 


Heading Enlargement * 
Tunnel Extension * 1, 1873, 
Progress of Heading, East t Nov. 1, 1873, 
SEE WOME BE < cas caciaccsccce cscs March 1, 1874, 
Central Drain, with Pipet. ....... March 1, 1874, 

Excavation only t....| March 1, 1874, 

Masonry only t March 1, 1874, 
Haupt Tunnel Maintenance t March 1, 1874, 


July 


March 1, 1874, 
Nov. 
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Considerable remains to be done, in enlarg- 
ing, trimming, etc. What had been expend- 
ed before the Shanleys’ contract, added to 
that, with interest, is a large sum. But it is 
well invested. “And so this great work is 
assured. When completed, it will constitute 
the great line connecting the West with Bos- 
ton, and become the avenue for the move- 
ment of produce to the seaboard and Europe. 
It will be of immense importance to Boston 
and the State of Massachusetts, increasing 
their business, cheapening frieght, stimulat- 
ing the growth of the towns and cities along 
its track, and opening a perpetual field and 
market for the ever-expanding industries of 
that mechanical and manufacturing State. 
The gigantic mountain barrier which separ- 
ated the West and the seaboard is conquered, 
and now the mighty stream of traffic and 
travel can flow forever over the State to the 


* Cubic yards, 





” + Lineal feet. 


sea.” 
work are not the only advantages, perhaps 
not the chief. The education of the intellect, 
the vindication of man’s dominion, the long 


encouragement to the higher powers of the 
soul, these benefits are beyond all the tabular 
computations, all statistical margins. 

What combinations may be requisite fors 
vast enterprise? There must be the advo 
cate, the survey, approval, funds, contract, 
overseeing,’ banking, and other facilities, 
book-keeping, hosts of laborers, and so on. 
These gentlemen I find at the State building, 
on Summer Street, North Adams: 

ENGINEER CorPs OF THE Hoosac TUN 
NEL.— Benjamin D. Frost, chief engineer; 


er, assistant engineer, west end section; ©. 
O. Wederkinch, do., do., central section; A. 
W. Locke, do., do., east end section; E. A 





paratively high in the United States; there. 


But the material advantages of such & — 


ecstacy of a vast triumph, the stimulus and — 


Austin Bond, clerk and cashier; F. D. Fish 
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Bond,-C. B. Heard, F. Flemming, L. E. Blan- 
chard, E.. B. Patton, C. Mowry, assistants; 
E. Stowell, inspector. 

And these names I obtained at the Shan- 
leys’ office, near the Troy and Boston de- 

at: 

Walter Shanley and Francis Shanley, con- 
tractors for completion of tunnel; James 
Stewart, general business manager; W. B. 
Houghton, paymaster and bookkeeper; Mor- 
by Donaldson, draughtsman; Frank Chase, 
in charge of teamsters, ete.—all in head of- 
fice; James Hicks, foreman at west shaft; 
J. J. McGannen, timekeeper at west shaft; 
John R. Rosbrow, foreman at central shaft; 
R. R. Peet, timekeeper at central shaft; John 
Blue, foreman at east end; N. Hoskings, 





OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 
Enemneer’s Orrice, Hoosac TUNNEL,) - 
Norts Apame, Dec. ist, 1873. f 
At the junction, west of central shaft, made 
Nov. 27th by blast, at 3.05 p.m., my lines 
varied by nine-sixteenths of an inch, and 
levels by one and one-half inches. 
Bens. D. Frost, Chief Engineer. 


In addition to the above (which is kindly 
furnished at our request for the information 
of the public) we take occasion to quote the 
remark of Mr. E. 8. Philbrick, consulting en- 
gineer, an eminent authority on such matters, 
who was himself present on the occasion of 
verifying the above results, “that the close- 
ness of the lines was a miracle of engineering 
accuracy, considering the difficult circum- 
stances surrounding the work.” Mr. Frost 
takes pleasure in acknowledging how largely 
he has been aided in the attainment of these 
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PROFILE SHOWING PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 


timekeeper at east end; Hocking & Hol- 
brook, sub-contractors for completion of 
Buck Arch under F. Shanley & Co.; Charles 
L. Walker, master-mechanic at west shaft; 
H. W. N. Cole, do., do., at central shaft; 
Stephen Goodwin, in charge of machine shop 
at east end; Robert Cillis, foreman black- 
smith at west shaft; John Trewhela, do., do., 
at central shaft; Walter Blue, do., do., at 
east end. 

Number of blacksmiths employed in the 
division shops about twenty. Number of 
men employed for the last five years will ay- 
erage quite one thousand. Wonderful accu- 
Tacy was obtained by the engineer corps, as 
will be seen by the following staatement : 





gratifying results by the vigilance, fidelity, 
and unremitting labor and devotion of his 
assistant engineers, Messrs. F. D. Fisher and 
C. O. Wederkinch, and their assistants, 
Messrs. E. A. Bond, L. E. Blanchard, E. A. 
a and E. Mowry.—-Hoosac Valley News, 
Dee, 3d. 


A previous junction, and all the meetings, 
have revealed the same accuracy, quite in 
contrast with Mont Cénis. 


It was. found, when the alignment was ob- 
tained at the Hoosac Tunnel, Sunday, that 
the variation of the line between the central 
shaft and the west end headings was only 
nine-sixteenths of an inch. The difference 
in the line at the meeting of the central shaft 
and east end headings, last year, was but 
five-sixteenths of an inch. These are the 
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test engineering triumphs, for work of 
this kind, ever placed on record, and they 
will stand as lasting testimonials of the skill, 
perseverance, and faithfulness of all interest- 
ed in the marvelous and intricate work, so 
successfully accomplished.— Adams Trans- 
eript, Dec. 4th. 

ENGINEERING AT THE Hoosac TuNNEL.— 
A communication from Consulting State En- 
gineer, Edward 8. Philbrick, in the Boston 
Advertiser, develops some interesting facts in 
relation to the engineering work of the Hoo- 
sac Tunnel. He reproduces portions of a re- 
port written by one of the engineers upon 
the Mont Cénis Tunnel, in which the meeting 
of those headings is thus described: “ The 
two axes met almost exactly; there was 
barely half a yard error! The level on our 
side was only 60 centimetres, less than three- 
quarters of a yard, too high. But after 
thirteen years of continual work who could 
even hope for so perfect a result?” The 
methods used in producing the line at Mont 
Cénis differed in some important details from 
the methods pursued at the Hoosac Tunnel, 
where the processes inaugurated by Thomas 
Doane have been followed out by his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Frost. The superiority of the 
American plan is illustrated in a comparison 
of results. Thus, though the Mont Cénis 
gallery had advanced 20,000 feet before 
meeting, their error was half a yard—eight- 
een inches, or almost an inch for every 1,000 
feeteadvance, while we have found our larg- 
est error in line at the points of meeting to 
be only nine-sixteenths of an inch in an ad- 
vance of 10,000 feet into the mountain, which 
is a deviation of less that one-sixteenth of an 
inch per thousand feet advance, and, there- 
fore, only one-fifteenth of the angular devia- 
tion developed at Mont Cénis. But with the 
great achievement of the Hoosac Tunnel, by 
which Mr. Wederkinch laid out a horizontal 
line with such accuracy from the bottom of 
a shaft over 1,000 feet deep, the Mont Cénis 
Tunnel can offer no comparison, being with- 
out shafts, and, indeed, Mr. Philbrick says, 
“this achievement is unique, and challenges 
comparison in its way, so far as I am in- 
formed.”—Adams Transcript, Dec. 11th. 


When completed the tunnel will be eight- 
een feet high in the clear, and twenty-two 
wide. It is destined for two tracks; some 
day it may be widened for four. It has been 
interesting to notice the attention now given 
to the “ great bore” by the press everywhere, 
and the public generally. Tunnel literature 
abounds, and is devoured with avidity. The 
feeling beneath all is one of freedom and ex- 
ultation. 


The Hoosac tunnel is four miles and eighty- 
four one-hundredths long, being next in 





length to the Mont Cenis Tunnel under 
Alps, between France and Sardinia, which jg 
some seven and three-fifths miles; the next 
largest tunnel in the world is the Woodheag 
tunnel, near Manchester, England, some threg_ 
miles in length. The work still necessary to 
completion will be the enlargement of a con 
siderable portion of the tunnel west of the 
central shaft, and the arching of certain por. 
tions of decomposed rock now supported by 
timber. Two drains must be built. The one 
from the tunnel summit to the east end will 
be carried in a drainage pipe two feet below 
the floor of the tunnel. On the western half 
of the tunnel will be a two-by-two drain, 
covered by flagging. The arches for the 
tunnel entrance are still to be built, tracks 
laid, and much incidental work to be done, 
The tunnel will probably not be ready for 
trains before the latter part of next summer, 
though it is possible a “jubilee train” may 
get through on the Fourth of July.—Adam 
Transcript, Dec. 11th. 
A NOTABLE BIT OF PROPHECY. _ 

Going back a little for an interesting bit 
of local history, we find that the meeting 
which incited the petitioners for this new 
line was held at North Adams, in October, 
1847, when Engineer Edwards reported upon 
a survey from Greenfield to Troy. Col. Alvah 
Crocker, of Fitchburg, now Congressman* 
from the Tenth District, presided, and gen 
tlemen were present from all parts of the 
line from Boston to Troy, the latter plage be 
ing largely represented. Col. Roger H. Leay- 
itt, of Charlemont, made a prophetic speech, 
in which he said that ‘nature had planned 
out the valleys of the Deerfield and the Hoe 
sac, and had left this bluff to test the perse 
verance and energy of man. He urged that 
it was on the direct line between Boston and 
Buffalo, and foretold that it would one day 
become the great thoroughfare from Liver 
pool to Pekin, and that the embassador from 
the court of St. James to China would pass 
up the Deerfield valley on his way to Canton! 

It was an oft-repeated remark of Dr. Cam 
field’s, pastor of St. Mark Episcopal Church, 
North Adams, formerly ot Brooklyn, N. Y5 
that the Hoosac Tunnel would be through by 
four o’clock Thanksgiving Day. The exact 
time was three o’clock and five minutes. 

“The Hoosac tunnel wasn’t very populat - 
at one time in its history. When the Legit 
lature was first asked to lend aid to the pro 
ject, it is related that Capt. Gates, of Rich- 
mond, who was at the time a member of the 
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House, and voted for the loan, was so taken 
to task for his vote by his constituents, that 
he finally left town to get away from their 
rebukes. Judge Bishop used to say that it 
would be a thousand years before a hole 
could be got through the Hoosac mountain 
rocks big enough for a bat to find its way 
through.” 

Rey. Dr. Crawford, writing of a formal 
gathering in the winter of 1852 to celebrate 
the breaking of ground for the tunnel, says: 
“J remember the speeches were lively, hope- 
ful, witty, and wise; but with a vein of 
something like sadness intermingled, as if 
the feeling of oppression, in view of the mag- 
nitude, and perhaps doubtfulness, of the en- 
terprise entered upon, was common to all.” 
How illustrative all these things are of faith 
on the one side and doubt on the other! 
Faith hath the victory always. Mr. Stowel 
told me that when he proposed, in 1866, to 
discharge the cans by means of an electrical 
battery, so unbelieving and opposed were the 
hands that at the first he could only persuade 
one man to assist him. 

NATIVITY OF THE WORKMEN. 

Almost every nationality of Europe is rep- 
resented in the tunnel work. The Shanleys 
were born in Ireland, and emigrated to Can- 
ada: Prof. Mowbray was born in London; 
he is a graduate of the University of Copen- 
hagen ; while Mr. Frost, the engineer-in-chief, 
is a native of Massachusetts. Among the 
miners are Cornish Englishmen, Canadian 
French, while the majority (to make but one 
more specification) are Irish. Many of the 
miners live in little houses erected by the 
State near the places of their toil. Their 
wives look sturdy, and around them are 
broods of rugged, promising children, some 
of them going barefoot all winter. The 
school-house has been provided, and Roman 
Catholic households are sure to be visited by 
their pastor or his assistant. In case of the 
death of a miner, especially if it be by acci- 
dent, the funeral is very large. A store is 
adjacent, and carts and market wagons kind- 
ly run up from the village, so that no one on 
the tunnel grounds may be in want—if he or 
she have money. 

Visitors, male and female, tax the inex- 
haustible politeness of the presiding geniuses, 
and add animation to the operations. One 





lady, Mrs. R. Rosbrow, wife of the superin- 
tendent at central shaft, walked through from 
the central shaft to the west shaft the day 
after the memorable blast. Vast piles of 
débris lie out in huge despair, dumbly mark- 
ing the victory wrought. The State will 
give any one on earth all the rocks wanted 
for building purposes with a “ welcome.” 
Heavy teams come up with coal, or -signifi- 
cant boxed bottles of thunder-making ele- 
mentals for Mowbray’s works, The pipe-iron 
chimneys let off smoke from immense boilers, 
and the terrific gasping of the compressors 
forcing air into the immense receivers goes 
on incessantly. The compressors are driven 
by steam, except at the east end, where the 
famous State dam supplies water-power. 
Steam-power lifts and lowers the cages, 
while in the shops here and there repairs are 
going on day and night by two sets of hands. 

You go away, after # visit, musing, if you 
are “read up” on the tunnel of the weak 
movement of 1819, and then of the revival 
of a stronger interest in 1825, Loemmi Bald- 
win being a central figure. You think of 
Dr. Hawkes pounding that drill, of the open- 
ing of the Western Railroad in 1842, the 
Fitchburg not long after, the Vermont and 
Massachusetts in 1846, and that the Troy and 
Greenfield was chartered as early as 1840. 
“This last company proposed to build a rail- 
road to and through the mountain, and 
thence to Williamstown, ‘there to connect 
with any road leading to or near the city of 
Troy.’” Three and a half millions would be 
money enough (?) and the time seven years, 
You recall the petition to the State in 1851, 
with the accompanying remonstrance; the 
two favorable statements of engineer Ed- 
wards; the testimony of Dr. Hitchcock, the 
geologist, which remains correct, that the 
mountain was composed of mica slate; the 
defeat; the attempt, too, for State aid re- 
newed in 1853; the elaborate reports of leg- 
islative committees; the close vote and rejec- 
tion; the success of the following year; the 
issuing of bonds and the mortgage of the rail- 
road to secure the State; the contract with 
E. W. Serrel, 1855; Haupt & Co, and their 
contracts; the State coming into possession; 
work under commissioners, Thomas Doane, 
an able man, chief engineer; the sensible 
recommendation to send Serrel to Europe 
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to learn about tunnels ; the other sensible rec- 
ommendation of other commissioners that 
the State “let out the job;” the work begun 
on central shaft 1863; hand drilling abandon- 
ed 1866; the fearful accident at the central 
shaft, October, 1867, by which thirteen lives 
were lost, and Mallory’s perilous descent ; con- 
tracts with Mr. Farrow, also with Drell, Go- 
wan & Co.; and, lastly, with the Shanleys, 





and their great and final success.. You say, 
What a history! In all probability, ere an-— 


other Thanksgiving, twenty or thirty traing 
a day will be going through the mountain, 
like shuttles, weaving together the interests 
of the East and West, yet in no essential 
sense adverse to other routes, but one more 
deep artery for the current of human com- 
merce and human progression,* 
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FISHES, SOUTH AND WEST. 
BY WILLIAM CLIFT. 


ws our last summer’s editorial excursion through 
rginia, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Nebrask obser- 
vations were made in the fish interest by Mr. Clift, 
who is thoroughly posted on the question, and 
who kindly contributes the following to the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. ] 

HE first point of interest in fish culture 

we found at Harper’s Ferry, in West 
Virginia. The fresh-water portions of the 
Potomac, aside from the anadromous fishes, 
the shad and herring, had few fish of any 
special value for food until black bass were 
introduced, nearly twenty years ago. The 
black bass of the West and South (@rystes 
salmoides) is found in many places on the 
Atlantic slope and in the Mississippi Valley. 
This species is a more comely fish than the 
Grystes nigricans of our northern lakes, and 
has the same habits and game qualities, 
Opinions differ about the comparative excel- 
lence of the flesh. They are both of good 
quality, and worthy of cultivation in any 
water that will sustain them. A Mr. Stabler, 
a conductor on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, has the honor of introducing them to 
the waters of the Potomac. He caught about 
twenty pounds of bass in Wheeling Creek, 
and put them into the locomotive. tender’s 
tank, carried them safely to Cumberland, and 
turned them into the Potomac. They have 
multiplied abundantly, and are now found 
in all the tributaries of the Potomac down 
to the Great Falls. Some two hundred miles 
of a stream almost barren of good food fishes 
have been stocked with this fine variety, 
good for the table and for sport. They are 
taken more abundantly in the rapids near 
Harper's Ferry than at other points, and 
parties here make a business of supplying 
the market with them, and sending them off 





for the stocking of other ponds and streams, 
They are sometimes taken weighing from six 
to eight pounds, but the ordinary weight is 


from one to five pounds. It isnot uncommon . 


for one rod to take a hundred pounds ina 
day. This experiment is of great value, as 





* List oF DEATHS KEPT BY Mr. WALTER SHANLEY, 
Cavusz, Erc.—The writer is unable now to get a like list 
of casualties occurring previously to the coming of the 
Shanleys. 

Date. Divi- ’ 

1869. sion. Men’s Names. Cause. 

June 30, Cent., Michael Johnson, 
Bichard Reynolds, Fell out of bucket. 
bed “J. Crase (d. uly), 
Sept.13, “ Patrick Meas le, Ls by cross- 


Fell from 4th floor. 
Explosion of Glyc- 
erine Magazine. 
Drowned in brick 
arch, 

Missed Glycerine 
hole. 

Slipping of rope on 
hoisting drum. 


Sept. 28, ‘“* Thomas Bray, 

Oct. 9, East, George McDuff, 
F. La Montaigne, 
na “ O. La Montaigne, 

Oct.4, West, —— Berryman, 


Nov. 30, East, John Bakie, 
1870. 


Oct. 18, Cent., Cornel. Radding, 
Wm. James, 
= “ Matthew Jewell, 
1871. d 
Jan.6, East. J, Thibaudeau, Tamping Dualin h. 
Jan. 23, Cent., Griffith Jones, a top to 
tom 


March 15, East. J, Condel (d. Ap. 3) Falling roof. 
April 21, ” John Mason, Glycerine holes in 
“* William Dunn, nlargement ex- 
- “ Thomas Reycraft,{ ploded by natural 
ms “ Fred. Roberts, j _ electricity. 
June 24, « Paul McDermott, Falling rock. 
August 9, “ John Ferns, Explosion in Head- 
ni “ Patrick Shea, ing caused by nat- 
ag “A. Kennedy(d.16), ural electricity. 
Missed Powder hole 


Missed Glycerine 


Oct. 18, West, T. Columbus, 
1872. 
Feb. 29, Cent., John McCann, _— 
ole. 
Sept. 11, West, David Whitto, 2 charges of Nit. Gl. 


M. Harrington, expld. in heading. 

Sept. 21, “ Peter Stone. Similar to the above. 

Oct. 3, East, M. Cunningham, Powder explosion in 
1873. 


heading. 
Feb. 11, East, J. 0” 


Leary, Falling rock. 
May %, West, John McKeon, Struck by crowbar. 


Explosion of giant 
Jane $0, East, Tet Lonck, powder on train 
“ "4 Dieradden,” | hen men, wor 
“ ow 
“ “ i Campbell” night shift—cause 
r 2 carelessness. 
Sept. 11, Cent., Joseph Richards, Magazine blown up. 
Sept. 16, East, Wm. Hickey, Powder blast. 
Dec. 15, West, Miles O'Grady, Falling of rock. 
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it shows how easily this fish may be intro- 
duced into new water, and become an impor- 
tant addition to the food-supply. It is 
probably better adapted to southern waters 
than the northern species, though we have 
no experiments to determine this fact. They 
have been taken from the James River and 
naturalized in mill-pends in the neighbor- 
hood of Fredericksburg and Warrenton, Va. 
ln unshaded ponds they are said to grow of 
a lighter color. Efforts should be made to 
stock all the lakes and artificial ponds with 
this valuable fish. 
THE SALMONIDZA. 

The only species of the Salmonide known 
to exist in Virginia is the fontinalis, which 
is identical with the brook trout of the South. 
It is not found much in the large rivers that 
abound in the mountains. These are so 
sparsely settled, and so protected by exten- 
sive forests, that the original stock has never 
been exterminated. These mountain brooks 
are fed by springs, and the trout flourishes. 
There are no saw-mills on many of them, and 
the breeding-beds have never been disturbed. 
Artificial breeding has never yet been in- 


troduced, but there is little doubt that all - 


the conditions of success are present in the 
Alleghany region. It is not improbable, too, 
that the Salmo solar, or some of the Califor- 
nia species, may yet be introduced to the 
Virginia rivers, although this fish was not 
originally found south of the Hudson. The 
Sacramento salmon flourishes in a region 
much warmer than Virginia. It is exceed- 
ingly desirable that the experiment of intro- 
ducing this fish should be made, and it prob- 
ably will be at an early date. 
SHAD IN THE OHIO AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 
We found a good deal of interest had been 
awakened in fish culture at Charleston, the 
capital of West Virginia, and a movement is 
contemplated by some of the leading citizens 
to have Fish Commissioners appointed by 
the Legislature. It would be an inexpensive 
thing to introduce shad in the Kenawha, 
and, by a fish-way at the Falls, they would 
go up into the Ganley and the New rivers. 
Shad were planted in the Alleghany Rivér in 
July, 1872, under the direction of the U. 5. 
Fish Commissioner, and samples of the year- 
ling fish were taken in that stream in the 
As the habit of the fish is 





to go to sea in the fall, there is every proba- 
bility that these captured shad had made a 
sea voyage, and returned to the stream in 
which they were reared. Should these fish 
multiply as they have done in other streams, 
it will not be many years before they will 
make their appearance in the Kenawha and 
other tributaries of the Ohio. It would, of 
course, hasten the matter to have broods of 
the young fish artificially planted in all these 
streams. 
FISH CULTURE IN COLORADO. 

Several ponds in the vicinity of Denver 
have been stocked with the sun-fish, brought 
originally by an ox-team across the plains, 
from Ohio, we believe. One of the largest 
ponds is made by the waste water of the irri- 
gating ditches connected with Clear Creek. 
The fish are fed principally with worms bred 
in offal and refuse food brought from the 
slaughter-houses and hotels of Denver. This 
offal is kept in hogsheads near the shore, and 
when the worms make their appearance they 
are thrown by the shovelful upon the surface 
of the pond from a wagon that distributes 
them. The fish thrive wonderfully upon 
this food, and it is an easy matter to take the 
fish with a hook as one sits in acarriage in 
water two or three feet deep. These little 
fish bring a high price in the Denver market, 
and the enterprise is said to pay very well. 
Shad were planted in the Platte at Denver in 
July, 1872, and some of them were caught in 
the fall. It remains to be seen whether they 
will go to sea and return four thousand miles 
to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. The 
trout of the mountain streams here are a dis- 
tinct species from the fontinalis, differently 
marked and spawning at a different period. 
No effort has been made to cultivate them, 
The mud from the mining districts and the 
sawdust from the lumber mills have nearly 
exterminated them from some of the streams. 
So far as the breeding of the Salmonide is 
concerned, there are no finer streams in the 
world than the feeders of the Platte and the 
Arkansas. 

FISH CULTURE IN UTAH. 

A. P. Rockwood has the honor of making 
the first movement in fish culture in this new 
Territory. He organized the Zion’s Co-oper- 
ative Fish Association in 1871, and located 
the hatching-house at a large spring, 2 few 
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miles south of Salt Lake City. The discharge 
of water is about 500 gallons a minute, and 
the temperature about 55 degrees. The water 
abounds with cresses, which furnish abun- 
dant feed for the young trout. The breeding 
trout, about 250 in number, were taken from 
the Weber River two years ago, and have 
grown to the weight of two or three pounds. 
They are a distinct species from the fontina- 
lis, and probably distinct from the trout 
found upon the Colorado side of the mount- 
ains. While our trout of the seaboard spawn 
mostly in November, and in warm springs 
through the winter, and are from two to four 
months in hatching, these spawn from the 
Ist of April to the ist of June, and are 
hatched in fourteen days in water of the tem- 
perature of 55 degrees. There are no red 
dots upon them. The eggs are smaller than 
those of the fontinalis. We saw in the 
market of Salt Lake City cartloads of fish 
taken in Utah Lake, a body of fresh water 
thirty miles long, about thirty-five miles south 
of the city. The trout taken from this lake 
are of the same species as the Weber River 
trout, and weigh from half a pound to three 
pounds. Mullet and chub are also taken, 
but the flesh is of inferior flavor. Shad were 
introduced to the Jordan River, which flows 
into Great Salt Lake, last July. As this 
body of water has no communication with 
the sea, and no food in it, the result is very 
doubtful. If they succeed there, and grow 
to full size, it will settle some questions in 
regard to this fish whicli naturalists have 
been very anxious to learn. Eels are also 
cultivated by Mr. Rockwood in a stream near 
the trout ponds. They have been introduced 
from the Eastern States. His experiments 
with this fish will also be of great interest, 
for it is generally supposed that they breed 
in salt water. There is hardly any fish of 
whose habits so little is known. At one 
time they were thought to be hermaphrodite. 
Now, it is a question whether it is viviparous 
or oviparous, like most other fishes. The 
ova, if it exists during its stay in fresh wa- 
ter, is so small that it has never been discoy- 
ered, unless the discovery is very recent. It 
is possible that there may be distinct species, 
the one inhabiting salt water and the other 
fresh, or that the one species may have the 
power of reproducing its kind in either ele- 





ment. The eel fry in our Atlantic streams 
ascend the rivers in April and May, and by _ 
fall will weigh from a quarter to half gq” 
pound. Then there is a general rush doya 
stream of all sizes and conditions, and they 


are taken in great numbers in the eel weirs, 
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MR. ARIO PARDEE AND HIS DONA. 
TION. 


_—o is a quiet, dignified expression in 
this countenance, with nothing of os 
tentation or display. There is a fine intellect, 
a good development of Benevolence and 
moral sense, with integrity, devotion, and 
faith. There is a slight shade of sadness in 
the picture, which may be owing to the pos 
ture or to an imperfection in .the engraving, 
But that is not a desponding or hopeless na- 
ture, though it speaks much of sympathy and 
tender consideration. The owner of such a 
face is cautious, temperate, prudent, circum- 
spect, steadfast, sound, and sensible. Sueha 


head is adapted to take the Jead in our leg- 
islative councils. Why not choose such men 
instead of the dishonest shysters, tricksters, 
gamblers, drunkards, and libertines who 
bring reproach and disgrace upon our na- — 
tion? Here is a person with all the high 
qualities which give character and stability 
to our institutions and wise direction to en- 
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terprises. Why not send him to Congress? 
We regret we have not the materials at hand 
for a more complete biographical sketch of 
this excellent citizen. The following is from 
ihe Scientific American, to whose publishers 
we are indebted for the accompanying illus- 
trations : ° 
We recently noted the formal donation, by 
Mr. Ario Pardee, of a large and handsome 
edifice to Lafayette College, at Easton, Pa. 
The building, which has been named Pardee 
Hall, is to be used as the scientific depart- 
ment of the institution. The edifice, to the 





ing, among other interesting objects, a com- 
plete model of coal mine plant operated by 
steam, from which the functions of all the 
different machines and processes can be seen 
at a glance, 

The second story is devoted to geological 
and mineralogical cabinets, which are ar- 
ranged to adjoin a spacious lecture-hall. Val- 
uable collections of specimens relating to the 
sciences of mineralogy and geology have 
been provided, together with necessary ap- 
paratus, books, etc. The third floor contains 
the cabinets and lecture-rooms for the classes 


LAFAYETTE CoLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 


erection and fitting up of which $250,000 has 
been devoted, is situated on an elevated 
knoll in the eastern portion of the college 


grounds. It has a total frontage of 256 feet, 
and its main building is five stories high, 

_ and extends back for a distance of 61 feet. 
On each side are lateral wings, 61 feet in 
length and 31 in width; joining which, at 

_ their extremities, are cross wings, 42 feet 
front by 82 feet in depth. The architectural 
effect is quite imposing, the handsome man- 
sard roof and two turrets giving a massive 
appearance to the whole. The material used 
yi construction is Trenton brown stone, with 
light Ohio sandstone trimmings. 

The first floor contains metallurgical lec- 
ture-rooms and private laboratories, apart- 
ments for the study of blowpipe analysis, as- 
saying, ore dressing, and similar branches, 
Extraordinary facilities are afforded for in- 
struction*in the science of mining, there be- 





in the various branches of engineering, and 
the two upper stories are fitted up with every 
requisite for the study of chemistry. 
The contemplated supply of apparatus has 
not been placed yet in the building. 
——_++4——_ 
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T may be interesting to some of those who 
read the Journat to note the time when 
Phrenology was first introduced to the Amer- 
ican public. I think it was in 1830 that our 
papers copied from European journals arti- 
cles relative to this science. The writer was 
very young, and could not understand the 
full scope of such articles ; yet-from the deep 
interest manifested by a beloved father, she 
learned to think and inquire. 
One day this dear father came home from 
his place of business bearing a large package, 


‘quite as heavy as he could carry with com- 
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fort. My curiosity wondered over the heavy 
wrappings of thick paper, and the large, 
strong cords which bound them, and I 
watched with impatience for the opening. 
As they came off, how my eyes danced, and 
feet, too, to see an immense book, two vol- 
umes, I think, and all full of pictures—on 
large sheets, like maps, folded between the 
leaves. But what queer pictures! all heads 
and faces, and full of marks, and some were 
bare ckulls, almost frightful. Father laid 
the volume on the table, and mother and 
brothers and I all sat round to see and hear 
this great book. What was it? A work of 
the great Spurzheim, “all the way from New 
York.” 

When father read to us and gave his com- 
ments and approval, so enthusiastic, we 
thought this new science must be a great 
wonder. Every evening of leisure for a long 
time was spent by our father in studying the 
splendid and costly volume. 

I was a literal bookworm and a spoilt girl. 
So in dear father’s absence I would lay aside 
all duties and steal away to explore the big 
book, and from reading it with the illustra- 
tions before me, became for my age quite an 
intelligent believer in Phrenology. And many 





a peep into the mysterious volume did I slyly 4 
give my young companions, and felt wise _ 


indeed when feeling their heads and describ- 
ing their characters. And I felt quite proud 
when I thought I had gained a few proselytes 
to the wonder-working science. 

Time rolled on, and Phrenology was read 
and talked about in “the Athens of Amer- 
ica,” and the cautious, steady Bostonians 
were to hear the immortal lecturer, Spurz- 
heim! Crowds listened, and many believed, 

But Boston honored the gifted man while 
living and mourned him when dead, and 
there, near the entrance of that beautiful city 
of the dead, Mount Auburn, stands the gran- 
ite memorial of the first teacher of Phre- 
nology in America, as he stood while holding 
forth the doctrines so dear to his heart. Ah, 
that long, sad cortege, slowly wending its 
way to the solemn place where almost among 
the first was laid the dust of the great Phi- 
losopher ! 

Since then the. doctrines of Spurzheim 
have been read in almost every house in the 
land, and though he was at times discouraged, 
yet with disciples as enthusiastic as my father, 
he was roused to hopeful prophesy, and it is 
fulfilled. ETHEL 8. CUSTARD. 
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THE LATE PROF. 


ROF. AGASSIZ was a man of large phy- 

sique, and well proportioned; he stood 
about six feet high, and weighed not far from 
two hundred pounds. He had a large brain, 
corresponding with his well-developed and 
symmetrical body ; and, being thoroughly edu- 
cated, his countenance evinced intelligence of 
Indeed, once seen, he would be 
ever after remembered as a remarkable charac- 
ter, and much above the average of men in 


a high order. 


mental reach. Still, he was human, and though 
not infallible, he became the natural leader of 
many smaller, but nevertheless robust, minds, 
who regarded him with a sort of reverence, 
which only superior power could secure. Had 
he been a Roman priest, he might have become 
a high ecclesiastic, a cardinal probably. Asa 


politician, he might have become a leading 
statesman, although now-a-days we do not 





LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


always select great men for our highest offices. 
Or, had Agassiz chosen the pursuit of a mer- 
chant, it is, not at all probable that his large 
mind would have been content to deal in the 
wares of a retail store, behind a counter. Nor 
would he have passed his life fitting basques 
to ladies’ waists, or. shoes to their pretty feet. 
Being a manly man, he would delight only in 
manly work. 

The Evening Post sketches his career in 8 
somewhat laudatory strain, which, considering 
the many small, ambitious creatures who seek 
the public eye, may be justified, for surely he 
was as a lion among—monkeys. 

Professor Agassiz died at his home, in Cam- 
bridge, last evening (December 14th), at fifteen 
minutes after ten o’clock. He had been ill for 
a number of days with a disease which para- 
lyzed his body, but left his mental faculties un- 
impaired, and his death was therefore not un- 
expected. The sense of loss, a loss which is 
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well-nigh irreparable in this generation, is not, 
. however; thereby diminished. On the contra- 
ry, in the case of such a man as Agassiz, the 
more attentively his qualities of mind, his at- 
tainments, and his actual work and influence 


1807. His ancestors were Huguenots, who, be- 
cause of persecutions in France, established 
themselves in the Pays de Vaud, a canton of 
Western Switzerland. His lineal ancestors for 
six generations back were clergymen. His 
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are considered, the more will his transfer from 
the daily affairs of men to the pages of history 
be regretted. 

Louis John Rudolph Agassiz was of French 
Parentage, and was born on the 28th of May, 


f 
pate a 
ay 


mother was the daughter of a physician of the 


canton. Agassiz was born in the parish of 
Mottier, of which his father had charge. 

Agassiz was greatly indebted to his mother 

| for his education. Until he was eleven years 
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old she was his only teacher. At that age he 
was sent to the gymnasium at Bienne, in the 
canton of Berne, where he pursued the ordi- 
nary course of classical studies. His amuse- 
ments, it is related, were fishing and collecting 
insects. He remained at Bienne four years, 
and then entered l’Academie of Lausanne, 


where he passed two years. Although he was- 


continually turning aside from his regular 
work to dabble in the natural sciences, he de- 
cided to become a physician—a choice in which, 
perhaps, the influence of his mother may be 
discerned. He therefore, in 1824, entered the 
medical school at Zurich, where he remained 
two years, and thence removed to the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, where he devoted himself 
chiefly to medical studies. In the autumn of 
1827 he entered the University of Munich. 
This institution of learning at that time had 
just been reorganized, and among its instruct- 
ors were many very eminent men. Under 
these, young Agassiz enjoyed unusual advan- 
tages, of which he availed himself to the ut- 
most. He examined plants with Martius and 
minerals with Fuchs; he studied embryo ani- 
mal life with Ddéllinger, and for four years in 
succession he listened to Schelling’s lectures 
on philosophy. 

Agassiz soon formed among the students a 
rudimentary college society, which was known 
as the “ Little Academy,” an organization sim- 
ilar to that of “ The Apostles,” at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge-—to the little club of which 
Mill was a member—and to the well-known 
societies in the older American colleges. This 
select body of young men, under the influence 
of Agassiz, devoted their meetings to the dis- 
cussion of scientific subjects. It is probable 
that the set of his mind toward the field of 
study which he afterward so successfully cul- 
tivated was here taken. About this time Mar- 
tius began preparing his great work on Brazil, 
and by him young Agassiz was selected to 
write the part relating to ichthyology. The 
work was so well done that Agassiz at once 
became a naturalist of reputation, a result 
which induced him formally to renounce the 
profession of medicine, from which he had de- 
parted for some time in his actual work. He 
obtained, however, the degree of doctor in 
medicine frém the University of Munich, and 
in the same year the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy at Erlangen. 

From this time forward Agassiz devoted 
himself solely to scientific pursuits. His career 
was brilliant throughout. His studies were 
continued at Vienna, at Paris, and in other 





European cities. He became the intimate 
friend of Von Humboldt, Cuvier, and of : 
other eminent scholars. He published two — 
great works, one on fresh-water fishes and ong 
on the Glaciers of the Alps, a book in which — 
he successfully overturned many established 
notions. Beside these, he published works in 
the departments of geology and zoology. 

In 1846 he came to this country, and settled © 
in Boston. After lecturing with distinguished 
success, he became connected in the following 
year with the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard University. Since then his labor 
and their results are well known. His time 
has been divided between teaching and mak- 
ing original investigations. He has conducted 
a number of Government expeditions, of which ~ 
the one sent out in the Hassler is the last. Last 
summer he was enabled, through the judicious 
generosity of Mr. Anderson, of this city, to 
establish a school of natural history on the little 
island of Penekese. His devotion to the work 
there undertaken undoubtedly hastened his 
death. His own notion of teaching was there 
exhibited. No text-books were in use. The 
students were shown how to find out facts for 
themselves. Agassiz himself furnished the ex- 
planations. 

Professor Agassiz had honors showered on 
him from learned societies and academic insti- 
tutions. He was as admirable in his home as_ 
in the more conspicuous position to which his 
trained ability pushed him. He believed also 
in God. Last evening, at almost the moment 
when he breathed his last, Dr. Manning, of 
Boston, in the Dutch Reformed Church at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth 
Street, bore emphatic testimony, before a large 
congregation, to the sturdiness of Agassiz’s 
faith. No one questions the breadth and accu- 
racy of Agassiz’s knowledge, or the strength 
of his reasoning powers. His maintenance of 


the old faith in the brightest light of modern 
science shows that there is no necessary antag- 
onism between scientific pursuits and a relig- 
ious life, and will make his memory dear 
thousands who never looked upon him. 


——_+0e—_—_ 
EPITAPHS. 


E’en as the flowers which deck the field, 
All living things their life must yield; 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 

A Christian can—a sinner must. 


Obedient to the will divine, 

All earthly things we must resign, 

Must yield to death our life’s brief span— 
The sinner must—the Christian can. 





“SHALL MY BOY STRIKE BACK?” 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





MY MANSION. 


BY BELLA FRENCH. 


As I go to my work, in the morn’s early hours, 
When the world is with beauty aglow, 

I oft pause by a mansion surrounded by flowers, 
And by statues which glisten like snow. 


Standing there by the gate I inhale the perfume, 
And I mark how the dew-jewels shine, 
Oft repeating the words, “‘ All this treasure of 
bloom ‘ 
And this beautiful mansion are mine! ”’ 


Of the lands and the houses no deed I can show, 
As a title I never yet had; 

Should I claim it as mine, full well do I know 
That the tenants would think I were mad. 


But they sleep in the hours when, an Eden of 
light, 
It shines forth to be-dazzle the world, 
Never seeking its sweets till the shadows of night 
All their banners of gloom have unfurled. 


Then I pause in my journey, as homeward I go, 
For a glance at the place that I own; 

For with beauty and light is my mansion aglow, 
Though I stand in the darkness alone. 





They will pluck the sweet flowers, but frown on a 
thorn, 
They rétreat from the damp of the dew, 
And the glorious beauty I find in the morn, 
Is a something thay never yet knew, 


It is true that they fill it with music and song, 
That they sip there the rarest of wine; . 
And the sounds of their gladness come all the 
night long 
To my room from that mansion of mine— 


From that mansion of mine that feet never pressed, 
And oh! never will press, I presume, 

Yet was given to me that my life might be blessed 
With its glory, its music, and bloom. 


In the by-ways of life my lot has been cast, 
And the most cruel briers are there; 

Oh! the world were so shadowy if, as I passed, 
No grand mansion gleamed out in the air. 


Thus it is, though no deed to that mansion I hold, 
And though I in my poverty pine, 

That its jewels of dew, and its framings of gold, 
And its beautiful flowers are mine. 


——__+0+—___ 


“SHALL MY BOY STRIKE BACK!” 


BY ELEANOR KIRKE. 


F all questions asked by mothers, this is 
perhaps the most puzzling. Shall my 

boy strike back ?—shall he fight if he is at- 
tacked ? Women have as keen a contempt for 
cowards as men, and yet, strangely enough, 
husbands and wives disagree most and 
oftenest in regard to what they shall teach 
their children in this matter of muscular 
morality, than on any other disciplinary sub- 
ject. The boy becomes an object of delight 
to the father just as soon as he has developed 
a free use of his arms, and can scream a pug- 
nacious accompaniment to the baby fisticuff- 
ing. Then papa smiles—and is satisfied. 
“ He'll never be imposed upon, fell stand up 
for his rights,” are samples of the soothing 
remarks made to baby’s mamma, who is 





“ foolish enough ” to experience a pang of dis- 
appointment, a feeling of unhappiness at this 
early exhibition of temper on the part of her 
darling. The father welcomes the nervous 
irritability which shall make his boy as apt 
to pick'a quarrel as to defend himself when 
attacked ; the mother generally deplores all 
such hints of future difficulties. Both pa- 
rents are partly right and partly wrong; and 
the principal trouble in the whole matter of 
training is that the mother in her capacity 
of nurse and constant companion for her boy, 
does not commence early enough to teach 
him to discriminate between justice and in- 
justice, kindness and unkindness, fair and 
foul play. No especial pains are taken until 
Johnny is old enough to play on the side- 
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walk with other children who have had pre- 
cisely the same home treatment, and then 
commences the day of woe. In vain mamma 
banishes her boy to the backyard; that place 
she finds too small for Young America, and 
after threats and promises, Johnny, erect and 
defiant, makes a fresh start to come in ten to 
one, an hour or two after, with mud in his 
flaxen curls, mud all over his breeches, « be- 
grimed face, a skinned knee, and a demol- 
ished wheel-barrow. 

‘“* What is the matter now?” mamma asks 
in despair. 5 

“Harry Smith wanted to try my wheel- 
barrow, and when I wouldn't let him, he 
pegged a stone at me, and then—and then” 
—blubbers Johnny. 

“And then what?” asks mamma, with 
considerable show of impatience. 

“And then I ran after him, and then he 
got hold of my wheel-barrow and threw it 
out into the street, and then—then I punched 
him.” 

“You should have come straight home to 
me, you naughty boy. What have I told 
you about fighting? Just look at your 
clothes,” and then commences the cleansing 
process, at first with touch a little rough, 
but the rosy cupid gets the better of the 
mother’s wrath, and by the time the bath 
is ovér, Johnny is cuddled as close as ever. 

That evening, after dinner,.papa mends 
Johnny's wheel-barrow, and then stands on 
the stoop while Johnny trundles it up 
and down the walk, looking daggers at 
Harry Smith, son of his next-door neighbor, 
who, in clean linen, watches with undaunted 
mien his young antagonist’s progress. Mr. 
Smith, too, strolls out with his cigar and 
newspaper, to see how things progress. Mr. 
Smith and Mr, Jones exchange salutations— 
and Mr. Smith remarks, with a knowing wink 
in the children’s direction : 

“Had a little tiff, I believe.” 

“ Yes,” says Jones; “have to fight it out, 
I suppose.” : 

“Exactly,” replies Smith; “that’s just 
what I have been telling my wife.” 

In this way the elders wash their hands of 
responsibility, and the young ones are left to 
their own devices, Now, if Johnny Jones’ 
version of the encqunter was a correct one, 
Johnny Jones was the one primarily to 





blame. His wheel-barrow was his own prop 
erty, to be sure, but what prevented him _ 
from loaning it for a few minutes to his play. 
mate? A natural selfishness that had not 
been curbed or trained to self-denial ang 
deeds of kindness by his parents. So they, 
after all, were responsible for the mischief rm 
sulting from their ignorance or carelessnesg, 
A child ungenerous enough to refuse to 
share his playthings in play hours with 
his chosen companions should be kept by 
himself until he had learned that no con 
tact with his fellows would be permitted 
until he had mastered this primary lesson of 
doing to his neighbor as he would wish his 
neighbor to do tohim. A child decently 
well born and conscientiously trained will 
not be likely to experience much difficulty 
in association with other children. Now, 
shall a boy who is unjustly attacked strike 
back, or run home to his mother? A mim — 
ister settled this question for a friend of 
mine most satisfactorily, and I feel sure it 
will prove of value to all mothers similarly 
befogged. 

During the minister’s call on the lady 
above mentioned, Frankie, one of her little 
boys (she had several), came screaming into 
the area, in a most heartrending manner, 
The lady rushed to her offspring to find 
him, as she expected, in a most pitiable 
plight. His clothes were soiled and tom, 
and the blood, running from a deep cut in 
his lip, had stained his hands and face so 
thoroughly, that between that and the dirt 
no trace of the boys original complexion re- 
mained. Frank had been fighting, and, . 
worst of all, had been whipped. This 
humiliation the mother found to be the 
principal cause of the shrieks that had so 
alarmed her; and now, after the blood had 
ceased to flow, and clean clothes were brought 
out, the mother’s chief trouble was what she 
should say to her minister. To tell him that 
her boy had been fighting was a humiliation 
she could not think of inflicting upon herself. 


“ What was the matter?” asked the visitor ~ 


as the lady returned to the parlor. 

“ Frankie got hurt a little, that is all,” and 
tried to lead the conversation into another 
channel. It was no use, 

“How?” was the next short and pointed 
query. 
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“In a quarrel with some children.” 

*] should like to see Frank, if you have 
no objections.” * 

She had serious objections, but was alto- 
‘gether too straightforward a woman to resort 
to a subterfuge, as many would have done; 
and Master Frank was called. The minister 
took the eight-year old on his knee and com- 
menced to catechise him. 

“ Were you seriously hurt, Frank, when 
you came screaming into the house a few 
moments ago ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the youngster with 
alarming calmness, his mother thought. 

“TI didn’t care for the hurt a bit; I was 
erying because I was so angry I couldn’t keep 
still.” 

“ What made you angry ?” 

“ Wouldn’t you be mad, think, if you was 

alittle boy, and you was playing with a nice 
little girl that had got a new doll, and you 
was having a real good time, and two roughs 
should steal round the vacant lot, and one 
of ’em should pull your hair, while the other 
one stole the little girl’s doll?” Here Frank 
stopped to take breath. “And don’t you 
think you'd be mad if, after you had put the 
little girl in her own yard, you should run 
after the boy and get the doll, and then, just 
as you was a going to give it to the little 
girl’s mamma, the other rough should come 
along and snatch it away, and push you 
down! and then, just as you’d punched him 
good, the other feller should come along and 
punch you harder?” Frank's voice was 
pitched to a very high key when he arrived 
' at this last interrogation. 
“TI think I should have been slightly in- 
' dignant,” was the minister’s reply. “And 
I am very glad, Frank, to see that you 
have courage enough to try and defend 
a little girl’s property ; but I hope you are 
careful never to begin a quarrel |” 

“Oh no, sir; I never do that. I hate to 
see boys fight, it looks so mean; but some- 
times a feller can’t help it. If he get’s cor- 
nered he’s got to fight it out or else be called 
a coward; and I can’t stand that name any 
way.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said my friend, after 
Frank had been dismissed, “that your way 
of dealing with this trouble of my little boy’s 
is entirely contrary to your teaching in the 





pulpit. What about when you are struck 
on one cheek to turn the other also, and ifa 
man steal your coat give him your cloak, 
etc., etc. ?” 

“ Do you act upon these principles, madam, 
in any of the affairs of your daily life ?” 

“Not in the literal manner suggested in 
the Bible; and I am incessantly goading 
myself beccuse I do not and can not.” 

“Then you sin incessantly against the best 
part of yourself. Suppose a burglar should 
enter your house, and steal your silver spoons, 
would you feel called upon by God to hand 
over your diamond ring?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“You would pass him over to the law as 
quickly as possible, presuming that the law 
was exactly what the sin-sick soul stood 
most in need of. The passages you speak 
of, like many others between the lids of both 
Testaments, were not intended to be literally 
interpreted. First, the defense of the weak ; 
next, self-preservation is God’s programme 
so far as I am able to see. Educate your 
boys with this order in view; make them 
earnest, peace-loving and self-reliant ; frown 
down and punish severely anything that 
looks like quarrelsomeness or interference 
with the business of others. Make it your 
duty to find out, in case of a riot, all the cir- 
cumstances, and govern your actions accord- 
ingly. If necessary to the defense of another, 
or in self-preservation, your boy and my boy 
should strike back, and if we teach them any- 
thing else, we are laying a foundation for 
meanness and cowardice. 


— $9 
GENERALLY. 


“Generally, as soon as a man is supposed to 
have money, his wife gets too lame to walk, and 
must have a carriage.”"—Crusty Bachelor. 


OW do have a little mercy on us, please 

do. Did you ever lie down on the 
lounge and forget to bring the paper from the 
next room, and ask your wife to get it for you 
because you were tired, “so tired,” you said ? 
Did you ever get ready to go somewhere, and 
at the last moment forget where you left 
your gloves? You presume they are in the 
basement, where you went to speak to Johi, 
or else in the attic, where you went after a 
satchel, Just as your smaller half has ex- 
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plored basement, chamber, and attic, you 
. shout that you have found them in your 
hat, about an arm’s length from you. Did 
willing feet ever go up to your own room 
and drawer when you asked, * Haven't I 
got a clean handkerchief somewhere ?” 

Wouldn’t it be a marvel if that wife 
wasn’t lame after going these little rounds 
of duty, year after year, and as soon as you 
are supposed to have money wouldn’t you 
get her a carriage—generally ? 

Some day you come home and tell that 
dear wife of yours that you have “struck 
ile,’ and are going to build a fine house 
with a billiard room in it, and all. You 
think you will buy a fast horse, like Gold- 
smith Maid, and have a spotted dog, too, 
and some game chickens; and she—poor, 
tired soul—that has done her own work for 
years, and, by dint of labor, found time to 
take the children out into the open air every 
day, she thinks how nice it would be for 





them, and gently hints that she wants a car 
riage. Now, you feel so rich and happy in 
your good luck, you would never think of 
refusing her that request, I know—not gener. 
ally. 

Now, my good “ Somebody,” do you think, 
that your wife, or your neighbor’s wife, gets 
lame without a cause? Don’t you think it is 
a blessing that these dear creatures are able 
to walk, and only give out when a man ig 
supposed to have money and can buy a car. 
riage? Were those velocipeders, who “ pad- 
dled their own canoe” through our streets 9 
few years ago, lame? Jt was a selfish way to 
enjoy one’s self—could not even take some- 
body’s baby sister with them to ride. 

My dear Bachelor, in lieu of your caprices 


or follies, be as considerate for the extrava- 
gances of others; and if a carriage will make 
the road of life pleasanter, don’t wait for a 
lameness, but when you are supposed to have 
money, get a carriage for your wife—gener- 
ally. LITTLE HOME BODY, 


a 


ABSOLUTELY HEARTLESS. 
AN OCCURRENCE “ DOWN SOUTH.” 


- E looks just like that old hawk that 

used to sit on my garden palings 
last spring and nab my little chickens 
whenever the hen wasn’t on the lookout. 
There is a decidedly similar outline of feat- 
ures, the same hooked beak, aquiline pro- 
file, secretive lips, and cruel, retracted, yel- 
low cat eyes. Notice, they are set far back 
in his head, and have a cunning leer. He’s a 
hawk, as sure as I’m a woman!” 

“You mistake, cousin!—very much mis- 
take. He is a clever man, a great trading 
character, it is true, with a genius for getting 
the best of a bargain; but honest and gen- 
erous withal.” 

“Well, I have faith in Phrenology, and 
time will prove the infallibility of the psy- 
chological indices in that face. I’m content 
to bide the verdict.” 

“A truce to your Phrenology—there’s 
nothing in it.” 

“Ts he good to his wife, cousin Henry ?” 

“ Perfectly devoted ; loves his child dearly, 
too; and gets along splendidly with freed- 
men.” 





“Then there’s nothing in a face ;. nothing 
in a ‘bad eye ;’ nothing in a hawk’s beak ; but 
if I were a little chicken I’d run to the shel- 
ter of my mother’s wing at sight of him.” 

“A willful woman will have her way. 
Convince one of them against her will, she'll 


stick to the same opinion still. Aw revoir, 
mademoiselle ; study Nature, not books, dear, 
and you'll cease to be a phrenologist.” 

Two, three years dragged their slow length 
along. It was a cold winter night, abso- 
lutely dreadful out of doors, where the slip- 
pery sleet had caked over the frozen ground, 
and icicles were clinging to the trees, while 
a peculiar crackling sound in the air showed 
the continuance of the storm; such a night 
as one can best appreciate the warm fireside, 
and listen with most eagerness to the witch- 
ery of somber stories. 

My cousin Henry got in from town just 
at dark with the mail, icicles in his hair, 
and his slim, white hands almost frozen 
despite his fur-lined gauntlets. I hurried to 
help him remove his overcoat, to give him 
the warmest seat, and get the warm tea I had 
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kept for him. I asked no questions while I 
waited on him, knowing his mood so well; 
and when he had quite thawed under the 
genial influences, I was prepared for his 
“Thank you, cousin !—now here’s a letter 
from somebody you are dying to hear from— 
and here’s your PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” 

I ran off to read my letter, and when I re- 
turned Henry was looking over my new 
magazine. 

“ Reckon there’s something in it after all,” 
he said softly—then aloud, “ Guess what your 
Journal reminds me to tell you, cousin ?” 

“How should I know ?—be a good boy 
and don’t keep me in suspense.” 

“Why, what you said one day three years 
ago, ‘I have faith in Phrenology, and time 
will vindicate its infallibility’—that in sub- 
stance, don’t you remember ? ” 

“Oh, yes; and it was in reference to Mr. 
Ashton Baerwald, I think ?” 

“Tt was; you insisted he was a human 
‘hawk,’ relentless, remorseless—in short, a 
regular bird of prey ; and I, mademoiselle, had 
the temerity to oppose your opinion—to con- 
trovert your dicta. I am compelled to ac- 
knowledge myself beaten, vanquished in the 
art of character reading, effectually excelled 
in penetration—by a woman.” 

“Oh, Henry, do stop your mockery, and 
tell‘me in sober earnest what you are 
driving at.” 

“Be patient, cousin, ‘the -world wasn’t 
made ina day!’ IfI am to tell you a story 
or furnish you fresh phrenological data, I 
must do it in my own slow way.” 

“ Well, take your time, sir; I'll go to work 
while you are getting to the point of your 
communication.” 

“To begin then at jinis, ma’mselle cousin, 
my quondom clever, generous Ashton Baer- 
wald has only proven, what you thought, 
potatoes very small.” 

“Henry, you are too bad! Stop your 
teasing and tell a straight tale, won’t you?” 

“Did you ever see Ashton Baerwald’s 
wife ?” 

* “Never!” 

“ She was one of those aggravatingly help- 
less women—hadn’t mental nor physical 
energy enough to take care of a sick chicken. 
I used to pity Ashton, and think him mighty 
good to let her lie up and sleep all the time, 





and indulge her occasional apathetic wants. 
Her voice was a perfect monotone. If she 
was talking to her child, to Ashton, or the 
dog, it made not the slightest difference ; 
and at a big meeting where other folks were 
in a furore of excitement she was the same 
composed individual that greeted you in the 
cool of the evening, with a simple ‘ how d’ye 
do?’ She never seemed to object to Ashton’s 
drinking, nor leaving home for weeks at a 
time, and when he told her he was going to 
move to Kansas, he said she never stopped 
knitting.” 

“ Why, she must have been a curiosity; 
but no doubt all that was just an outer 
crust. She felt things, though she didn’t 
say much about them.” 

“T believe you are right, but I remember 
regarding her with astonishment one day 
about a month before Ashton got away. A 
neighbor lady was visiting them at the 
same time; and I recall her retailing some 
astounding bit of neighborhood gossip, 
touching Ashton himself pretty closely, and 
reflecting on him severely. Mrs. Baerwald 
neither changed color nor lifted her eyes 
from her work, and said ‘Yes’ in a tone 
that meant nothing at all; obeying Ashton a 
moment after when he bade her bring his 
bottle of brandy, and going voluntarily for 
sugar, lemons, and water. He offered me a 
drink, which I am glad I refused, and swal- 
lowed himself ‘four fingers of a glass,’ as 
drinking parlance hath it. .He got off a 
month after, leaving me the bag to hold, 
minus fifty dollars; and I was only one of a 
dozen in the neighborhood victimized, some 
more, some less, by him. Meantime his wife 
and her two children, a boy six years old 
and a baby in the arms, departed on their 
long journey, she so ill provided for that a 
kind neighbor lent her a brown veil to tie 
around her hat, and so protect her poor ex- 
posed face. They began the trip in a wagon, 
and after a week’s travel Baerwald took his 
wife and children and put them aboard the 
train, sending the wagon on in charge of a 
colored man. The family traveled half a 
day till they reached a town which was the 
junction of several railroads, when they got 
off, because Ashton insisted his wife needed 
vest. He carried her to a hotel, and took the 
little boy out for a walk. His wife wasn’t 
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well, poor soul, and she went to bed and 
made no inquifies even about her husband 
and child till late in the evening, when 
she asked for dinner. She had just. got 
through eating when the hotel clerk who 
had gone out to see where Mr. Baerwald 
was, came back and reported that the ‘ red- 
bearded man in the shaggy overcoat, with 
the hooked nose,’ had been seen to leave 
on the afternoon train by the same route he 
came. And to her faltering inquiry for the 
child, her boy !—the clerk replied he had 
taken him with him. 

“The poor thing dropped out of her chair 
at that; her apathy cruelly broken at last, 
and they say that neither cold water nor 
camphor nor hartshorn could bring her to 
for ever so long, and when she did come 
to she shed floods of tears, poor soul.” 

“ Wasn't it pitiful Henry? Oh, just think 
of her and her poor little baby, left alone 





among strangers. Did he leave her no 
money ?” 

“Not a cent; he had even got her watch 
from her on false pretenses, and took that 
along.” 

“What became of the desolate thing ?” 

“Well, the good landlady interested her- 
self in her behalf, went round the town and 
told her story and got a purse made up for 
her. She had some kin in Missouri, and 
with the money they raised for her she man- 
aged to make her way to them. Now, why 
don’t you say ‘I told you so.’ Isn’t that a 
woman's prerogative ?” 

“Why, Henry, do you think me capable 
of exulting in the misfortunes of others?” 

“In sooth, no, cousin; but to prove my 
contrition, to emphasize I am wrong, you 
were right ; here’s a check! send on and 
get the magazine you dote on for me!” 

VIRGINIA DURANT COVINGTON, 


—_+0>——_—. 


IT ISN’T ALL IN BRINGING UP. 


Ir isn’t all in “ bringing up,” 
Let folks say what they will; 
To silver-scour a pewter cup— 
It will be pewter still. 
E’en of old Solomon, 
Who said, “ Train up a child,” 
If I mistake not had a son 
Proved rattle-brained and wild. 


A man of mark who fain would pass 
For lord of sea and land, 

May have the training of a son, 
And bring him up full grand; 

May give him all the wealth of lore, 
Of college, and of school, 

Yet, after all, make him no more 
Than just a decent fool. 


-s 





Another, raised by penury, 
Upon his bitter bread, 
Whose road to knowledge is like that 
The good to Heaven must tread ; 
He’s got a spark of nature’s light, 
He’ll fan it to a flame, 
Till in its burning letters bright 
The world may read his name. 


If it were all in “ bringing up,” 
In counsel and restraint, 
Some rascals had been honest men— 
I'd been myself a saint. 
Oh, it isn’t all in “‘ bringing up,” 
Let folks say what they will, 
Neglect may dim a silver cup— 
It will be silver still. 


~ 





MISSIONARY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


E copy the following paragraphs from 

the account of Mr. Seward’s “ Travels 

Around the World,” written by Miss Olive 
Risley Seward : 

“It is the proud distinction of the United 
States that our countrymen have designed 
and brought into execution a practical plan 
for the amelioration of society in India. 
Caste in that country has its moral and civil 
as well as its theological code. Its laws are 





paramount to all laws and all institutions of 
Government. * * * * Caste hindered and 
defeated two attempted reformations in In- 
dia before the country became known to 
Europeans — Buddhism and Mohammedat- 
ism. It is caste that hinders Christianity, 
and seems to render the introduction of all 
Western civilization impossible. Caste has 
effected all these evils and perpetuates them 
through the degradation of woman. Chris- 
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tianity and Western civilization can only be 
established through the restoration of woman 
here, as elsewhere, to her just and lawful 
sphere. This restoration is just what the 
‘Woman’s Union Missionary Society of 
America for Heathen Lands’ is doing 
through the institution they have established 
at Calcutta, and its branches in the prov- 
inces, called the ‘Zenana Missions.’ We ac- 
companied Miss Brittan, the superintendent 
of this institution, in her visitation of many 
of the Zenanas, to which, by her unremitting 
zeal, assiduity, and gentleness, she has gained 
access. These families are generally rich, 
though some are wretched and squalid. 
Even in these the women, like those of the 
rich Zenanas, are timid, gentle, loving crea- 
tures, and all alike are painfully desirous of 
instruction. The institution employs in Cal- 
cutta twelve American women as teachers. 
They have already instructed sixty native 
women, who have become assistant teachers 
in the Zenanas. They have, during the same 
time, established an asylum, where they sup- 
port and train twenty additional girls for 
teachers. Miss Brittan counts 750 native 
women who have been taught and qualified 
to become the wives of Hindoo youths who 





are prepared for official employment in the 
universities and schools established by the 
Government.” 

Miss Seward further adds an expression of 
her own pleasure, and that of Mr. Seward, at 
finding, on their return home, that the “‘ Wo- 
man’s Union Missionary Society of America ” 
had fully appreciated the importance of con- 
necting the knowledge of medicine with the 
qualification of teacher. There is, indeed, at 
this moment an urgent cry coming from all 
missionaries in lands where women are se- 
cluded from society, for medical women niis- 
sionaries, as it has been fully proved that a 
knowledge of the healing art will procure an 
entrance to apartments otherwise securely 
locked, and to hearts otherwise unapproach- 
able. Which one of all our thousands of 
young women thirsting for something to do 
will be the first to take up this cross to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Him who called upon 
His disciples to preach the Gaspel to all 
nations ? 

[The New York Medical College for Women 
offers instruction gratis to those preparing to 
go as missionaries. Address, with:stamp, for 
information on the subject, Mrs. C. Fowler 
Wells, 389 Broadway, New York.] 
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PET DELUSIONS? 


DOES LOVE WORK MIRACLES? 


BY MRS, OLIVE STEWART. 


ET delusions! Their name is legion, for 
they are many; but among them none is 

more prominent or more mischievous than 
one which is here presented, and which may 
be styled the popular delusion that “ Love is a 
worker of miracles.” This has no reference to 
the broad benevolence, the Christian charity, 
that we are told covers a multitude of sins; 
but to that personal partiality felt by an indi- 
vidual of one sex for another of the opposite ; 
and the peculiarity of this particular delusion 
is that most people hold the faith in this form : 
“Your love for me shall transform you into an 
angel of light, or, what will answer just as 
well, perhaps better, shall place you entirely 
. under my control and keep you acting with a 
single eye to my happiness or esteem.” It is 
seldom that any one adopts this belief with the 
personal pronoun changed from the second to 





the first person, and if that rendering be some- 
times true, it is the exception, not the rule; and 
is none the less a delusion. Of course, the 
root of the infatuation is selfishness, or at best 
egregious self-love, though, for the most part, 
the individual is unconscious of this fact, and is 
really self-deluded. However, the delusion 
works a little differently according to the sex 
of the individual holding it. The Turk is only 
an exaggerated type of masculine humanity. 
Man in the raw—that is, before the savage has 
been well worked out of him—recognizes but 
two indispensable qualifications in a woman 
for a wife: first, that she please his fancy; 
second, that she be unconditionally and un- 
reservedly his, and at his service; any other 
deficiencies—say such minor matters as want 
of sense or want of principle, he can supply as 
suits his occasion from his own superabun- 
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dance. A gentleman of brains, cultivated taste, 
and a keen sense of integrity, once said: “I 
can do the thinking for my wife; a woman 
does better not to meddle with that business.” 
“ Ah, luckless wit; ah, bootless boast, 
For which he paid full dear ; 
For while he spake a braying ass 

Did sing both loud and clear.” 

Now, if the thinking woman for whose ben- 
efit that little speech was uttered, wanted a re- 
venge, she had it—full revenge ; for that man 
was a benedict who had deliberately chosen 
for his wife a rattle-headed ninny; and he did 
not find it practicable to do the thinking for 
her. His postulated scheme was all very fine, 
but it did not work satisfactorily, and the mis- 
taken lord of creation lived to cry out (men- 
tally), “ My punishment is greater than I can 
bear.” His theory was this, “ Intellectual 
women with ready-made opinions are heartless 
and very troublesome,” therefore he married a 
giddy girl of seventeen, intending to mold her 
to his liking, and have all her heart; for had 
he not secured her first affections? and, in 
short, he was going to solace himself when 
wearied by labor by reclining on the bosom of 
—nonsense. This theory was sweet to taste, 
but reduced to practice, it acted much after the 
fashion of sugar-coated pills—the griping 
The 


came notwithstanding the sweetness. 
wife did not think much, but she acted a good 
deal—acted on impulse, as suited her caliber. 
The husband, according to his theory, was 
ready to correct this matter by thinking for 
her; but she found this irksome; then he in- 


sisted, and she pouted. He threw himself on 
her love for him and asked obedience to his 
wishes. He thought this was going to work 
like a charm; but soon discovered that the 
obedience was only feigned, that my lady was 
deceiving him in every quarter; and if de- 
tected she took refuge in tears, lamentations, 
or reproaches, When he came home at night 
to rest, she wished to go out; he reveled in 
books, and his literary taste was of the highest 
she cared for nothing but funny stories and 
newspaper murders; and he grew very tired 
of reclining on the bosom of nonsense; still 
he said to himself, “She loves me dearer 
than her own life,” and this thought consoled 
him. That delusion did not last long, and when 
he found that her heart was quite as shallow as 
her \intellect, and not capable of any strong 
affection; that she preferred her own pleasure 
to his, even while cajoling him with flatteries 
—that she was incompetent to manage his 
children, but was teaching them falsehood 
and artifice both by example and precept; and 





when, moreover, he discovered, too late, that, 
better woman would make a better wife, then, 
indeed, his cup of bitterness was full, and he 
knew that he had sold his birthright for a mag 
of pottage. This true history did not end jy 
murder, nor yet in divorce, for the man wa 
just, and he saw that he had prepared hig’ 
own bed; that he could not hope to find in the 
partner of his life qualities that were never 
there ; so he settled down into a sullen, tag. 
turn man of business, whose creed now is 
that women, in general, make up in cunning 
what they lack in sense. This is certainly not 
the favorite way of putting the case; but itis 
the way of stern reality. The ideal simpleton 
Chas. Reade’s simpleton—exists only in man’s 
mistaken or diseased conceptien of what is 
desirable in woman; the actual, living spe¢i- 
men is simpleton all the way through; not 
merely in a few spots on the surface. 

Then as to woman’s share of the delusion— 
Alas! that is an old, old story. A worthles 
rake, well versed in woman’s weaknesses, flat 
ters, fawns, vows reformation, perhaps weeps 
crocodile tears over past follies, assuring his 
mistress that her charms, her influence, her 
love will henceforth suffice to keep the errati¢, 
headstrong, devastating current of his hitherto 
lawless life, pent up within the narrow chan- 
nel of domestic duties. The silly gudgeon 
pities this poor creature, this fallen angel, 9 
sadly gone to ruin for lack of her love, and it 
spite of the warnings, entreaties, or pro- 
hibitions of long-tried, dearest friends, she 
gives herself (backed up by unconscious van 
ity) to the missionary effort of reclaiming 4 
misunderstood but noble man from the error 
of his ways; then, too late, she finds that 
she is no missionary at all—only a gudgeon, 
caught to be devoured. The upshot of the 
matier is this: it ig a delusion born of egotism 
and it should not be fostered, this dogma that 
love can and will transform rakes and simple 
tons into the best types of men and women. 
The girl who has been discreet, faithful, and 
agreeable as daughter, sister, and friend, will 
bring into the conjugal relation the same qual- 
ities ; and no man has a right to demand from 
his wife what he did not look out for in his 
sweetheart; neither need a woman hope t0 
find a thoughtful, true and honorable husband 
in a man who has shown himself the reverse 
in other relations of life. That there are occa 
sional, though rare exceptions, does not alter, 
the rule, which remains and will endure to all 
time, that we shall not gather grapes of thorns, » 
nor figs of thistles. 
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MAN AND HIS APPETITE. 


~ the earlier periods of the race, we 
find that the base of man’s brain 
was more actively developed than at 
present. Animal propensities were and 
still are, in all barbarous tribes and 
heathen nations, much more developed 
than the intellect or the moral and 
spiritual sentiments, The child is little 
more than an animal. Appetite—Ali- 
mentiveness—is one of the first organs 
developed, and this is located in the 
base of the brain. To eat, drink, ac- 
cumulate, procreate, and fight, are hu- 
man as well as animal’ dispositions. 
But civilized man is expected to subor- 
dinate these animal propensities, and to 
exercise them under the guidance of en- 
lightened reason and religion. But how 
many men among us to-day, men who 
have had the advantages of common 
schools, the pulpit, and the press, are 
self-regulating, self-controlling, clean, 
sound, healthy men? How many are 
there who are masters of their ap- 
petites? Is it not a fact, that many 
among us live for mere sensuous gratifi- 
cation, rather than from any higher mo- 
tives? Do we not live to eat, instead 
of eating to live? It is the mission of 
Phrenology to show to each and every 
individual exactly where he stands in 
the scale of human development. One 


‘is still in childhood, no matter how old 


m years. Another may be “in his 





teens,” so far as development of char- 
acter is concerned, though he may be 
past forty in years; while a few, only a 
very few, have attained to fullest man- 
hood, in all their powers of body and 
mind, Phrenology points out the dif- 
ferences among men, and places each 
where he belongs in the human scale. 
One will be found to have a child’s 
mind in a man’s body—and most men 
will be found to be slaves to appetite 
and passion. When, if ever, the race 


may attain its true position, and become 
what God intended it to be, depends on 
circumstances. 

We have been led to these reflections 
by reading a report of a new movement 
in England, described in the New York 
Evening Post, as follows: 


A Srartiinec Rerorm.—It has been re- 
served for a woman—a weak, feeble woman—to 
take the initiative in one of the most needed 
reforms of the day. The name of this daring 
reformer is Miss Sturge, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land. The foe she is attacking is Gluttony. 

Many of the greatest reformers whose his- 
tory is presented to us at first drilted acci- 
dentally, as it were, into the noble struggles 
with which their names are identified. Some 
passing incident attracted their attention, 
awakened a train of philosophical thought, 
and led to the grand result which historians 
have recorded and sages have reflected upon. 

Thus it was with Miss Sturge, of Birming- 
ham. Being a lady prominent in educational 
and liberal measures, a memter of a well- 
known philanthropic family, and a wealthy re- 
sident of the city, she was invited to a dinner 
which was given to celebrate a local liberal 
victory in certain school matters. The dinner 
was, of course, a good one, as official din- 
ners usually are. Most people, whatever may 
be their inward sentiments on points of over- 
feeding, are usually disarmed by an invitation 
of this nature. It needs true heroism to be the 
recipient of such a courtesy, and at the same 
time to estimate it at its proper worth. 

Yet such heroism is one of the attributes of 
Miss Sturge. Not only did this. remarkable 
lady, with Spartan fortitude, decline the invi- 
tation, but she actually took the occasion to 
disapprove of dinne?s in the abstract. “Iam 
afraid,” she writes, in a letter which was read 
at the banquet, and must have been to the ban- 
queters as the writing on the wall was at Bel- 
shazzar’s feast, “ I am afraid I have too much 
objection to celebration dinners to be able 
consistently to participate in yours. I do not 
think that they conduce to the national thrift 
and economy, in which I desire to see the ig- 
norant, on whose behalf you have so ably 
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fought the educational battle, trained by ex- 
ample as well as precept.” 

As may easily be supposed, the bold stand 
taken by the lady of Birmingham has sent a 
thrill of horror through the British isles. 
John Bull,in these demoralizing times, has 
been made familiar with many terrible things. 
Attacks on monarchy as an institution, on the 
Established Church, on lawyers’ wigs, on the 
intellect of the nobility, and on many other 
long-cherished rights and privileges, have 
marked this aggressive . But never has 
any one before been found bold enough to raise 
an impious hand against that noble—nay, 
sacred—feature of British life, the official din- 
ner. We can readily imagine the conservative 
English squire, as he sips his post-prandial 
port, dropping the Zimes in horror to inveigh 
against the revolutionizing tendency of the 
age as evinced in this latest Birmingham idio- 
syncrasy. 

Nor will our own count 
and sympathetic thrill to 
her hour of peril. The official dinner is not 
unknown to us. If not, as in the mother 
country, the very palladium of our liberties, it 
is, at least, a cherished and valued exotic. It 
takes kindly to our soil, and flourishes here in 
almost native luxuriance. We receive a diplo- 
mat, a president, an author, a lecturer, a sing- 
er, with a dinner. We thank God on the 27th 
of November with a turkey. We hail the 
blessed Christmas festival with a similar obla- 
tion. We celebrate the birthday of our inde- 
Does a venerable 
awyer retire from the bar? Give him a din- 
ner! Does a society observe its anniversary ? 
It is by adinner. Amity is illumined by burnt 
sacrifices of meat, and Charity goes hand in 
hand with Giuttony. 


deny a responsive 
reat Britain in this 


ame with a banquet. 
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Moreover, these dinners, besides breed 
indigestion, late hours, and subsequent in 
lectual and physical inertia (to say nothing of 
consequential dam in the shape of 
Soper, and curtain lectures), are often in. 
effably stupid even to the participants. There 
are those who have freed themselves from the 
mental if not the physical thraldom of the 
official dinner. They confess in their heart of 
hearts that it is a nuisance, but they have not 
reached that plane of moral elevation which 
enables them to cast it aside. No! such 
heroism has not yet been for us! But per. 
haps in this country a Sturge will yet arise 
who will sound the tocsin and go forth to 
battle with the dragon which ruins alike our 
stomachs and our purses. 


That many “ make gods of their bel- 
lies,” is too true. That woman has long 
been a slave to the kitchen, is also true, 
At present John Bull eats three, four, or 
more meals a day. What will he say, 
or do, when brought down to two? 
This is what our American hygienic re- 
formers are aiming at. The women de 
mand more leisure for self-improvement, 
They are tired of slaving for gluttons, 
When: this reform shall be made com- 
plete, the race will have been emanci- 
pated. Let us henceforth discountenance 
all excessive eating and drinking, and 
worship Epicurus no more. 


——_+0e—__——_- 


THE HUMAN BRAIN. 
A SCIENTIST WAKING UP. 


° HE Revue Scientifique prints a very in- 

teresting lecture delivered by Dr. Broca 
at a late sitting of the Anthropological Soci- 
ety of Paris. The learned physiologist stated 
that in 1861 he had his attention called to 
the subject of the influence of education on 
the development of the human head, and 
that, being surgeon at Bicetre at the time, 
he had measured the heads of the servants and 
the medical students at that establishment. 
About 1836; Parchappe had effected the 
measurement of the heads of ten workmen, 
and as many men of distinguished learning, 
and found those of the latter to be much 
more voluminous than the others, and espe- 
cially distinguishable by a great development 
of the frontal region. These results were the 
more remarkable because of the author's 
known antipathy to Gall’s system of Phre- 
nology ; but Dr. Broca thought them insuf- 
ficient, inasmuch as they did not exactly 
know whether the difference was owing to 





education or merely to natural intellectual 
superiority. His measures being especially 
taken with this view, his ultimate conclusion 
is that the cultivation of the mind exercises 
a special influence on the development of the 
brain, and that this action particularly tends 
to increase the volume of the frontal lobes, 
which are considered to be the seat of the 
higher intellectual faculties. This view is 
corroborated by a very curious result he ob- 
tains from a comparison of Parchappe’s 
measure of his learned men with those of the 
unlearned; in the case of the former the 
frontal development was considerable, while 
in the case of the latter it was the posterior 
part of the brain that had grown more than 
the anterior.” 


The above extract, clipped from a leading 
New York morning paper, is very amusing 
tous. For seventy-five years facts of a sim- 
ilar nature, stated as the result of fifty times 
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more experiment and examination than the 
above paragraph indicates, have been con- 
stantly spread before the public and explain- 
ed on scientific principles; and those who 
profess to lead the scientific world have 
nevertheless stood aloof; and the newspapers, 
with more wit than information on the sub- 
ject, have joined the “savans” in ridiculing 
the phrenologists. But when some of those 
old, musty scientists simply announce a 
method of measurement which is older than 
themselves, and find out such a wonderful 
thing as that the anterior lobe of the brain 
is the seat of the intellect, and that unedu- 
cated laboring men are more largely devel- 
oped behind the ears than forward, it is 
promulgated through the world as something 
new and wonderful. Dr. Broca is called a 
learned physiologist. We do not find any 
fault with the facts; to us they are old and 
ought to be to everybody who is twenty 
years of age and can read. Dr. Broca’s 
“ antipathy to Gall’s system of Phrenology ” 
is thus seen to be a prejudice, simply an 
“antipathy.” 

An eminent publishing house has just is- 
sued a work entitled the “‘ Cerebral Convolu- 
tions of Man.” It is printed with illustra- 
tions, on tinted paper, and will be read with 
interest, doubtless, by the scientific world ; 
but if they will turn to Spurzheim’s work 
entitled “ Anatomy of the Brain,” printed in 
1835, there will be found in the appendix 
a paper read before the Royal Society of 
London in May, 1829, in which a more mi- 
nute description of the cerebral convolutions 
of man are set forth than in this late work, 
and also a comparison between the human 
brain and that of the orang-outang. We 
wonder if the publishing house referred to 
would be willing to reproduce Spurzheim’s 
unsurpassed “ Anatomy of the Human Brain,” 
with its beautiful illustrations. The work 
is out of print, unfortunately, and it would, 
perhaps, be « good speculation. 

If the words “ phrenology” and “Spurz- 
heim,” howevez, could be eliminated from it, 
and some jaw-cracking French name applied 
to it, it would, probably, at once secure caste 
and respect among some of our celebrated 
scientists and professors in universities, who, 
like Dr. Broca, have an intense “ antipathy ” 
to tlie system of Gall. 





We remember, many years ago, when Dr. 
Thompson inveighed against mineral poisons, 
and the doctors retorted on him by saying 
lobelia was a poison, and cayenne pepper was 
a harsh ingredient for a medical prescription. 
When, however, they found the people would 
take them, they said that lobelia was a good 
médicine in skillful hands, and that mercury 
was a desirable medicine if prescribed by a 
learned physician, On the same principle, 
we suppose, that “ Cerebral Convolutions ” 
becomes a topic for interesting investigation, 
and the measurements of heads in reference 
to intellectual power, and of animal propen- 
sity, is also an exceedingly interesting topic 
when promulgated by one who has an “ an- 
tipathy” to Phrenology. That is a little 
like one who had an “ antipathy ” to pork per 
se, who would eat ham, and sausages, and 
mince pies, largely composed of the same ma- 
terial, simply because they came in another 
form, and from another stall in the market. 
Dr. Gall’s old truth, taught by him to the 
world in 1796, and from that day to this, 
widely published throughout the civilized 
world, that the length of the brain from the 


| opening of the ear forward, with ample ex- 


pansion of the forehead, indicates intellectu- 
ality; that breadth of the head through the 
region of the ears indicates passion and poli- 
cy; that length of the head backward indi- 
cates social feeling and affection; that height 
of head from the opening of the ear upward, 
with an ample expansion of the top of the 
head, indicates sentiment and morality, 
should have been by this time understood 
and accepted as far as civilization and edu- 
cation have gone. But behold, in 1873, nearly 
a hundred years after Dr. Gall made the dis- 
covery, a learned doctor, in Paris, makes a 
simple statement that the anterior lobes of 
the brain being large seem to indicate intel- 
ligence, and the middle and back lobes of 
the brain seem to be larger in laboring men 
who are uneducated, and it is hailed as 
something new and wonderful. We hope all 
the scientific journals and all the literary and 
other papers who daintily stand aloof from 
what they denominate “ science, falsely so- 
called,” will give this fact of Dr. Broca a 
wide airing. It is a good old truth; it is 
older than Dr. Broca himself, and older than 
any of the editors of the papers whose aid we 
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invoke in disseminating it. Go on, gentle- 
men; measure heads, every one of you; you 
have got hold of one good old fact; let the 
light shine upon it; verify it,and your chil- 
dren or grandchildren may, perhaps, be ready 
to take the next fact in phrenological truth. 


You will find a hundred just as good facts . 


on record when you need them. 


J 
BRAIN AND EDUCATION, 


We have also been informed by the Lon- 
don Lancet, lately, that the same scientific 
gentleman, Mr. Paul Broca, publishes a series 
of researches he made some years ago upon 
the relative size of the heads of the infirmiers 
and of the internes of the Bic@tre. He gives 
a series of comparative measurements, which 
he contrasts with those obtained some years 
ago by Parchappe; and he believes he has 
demonstrated that, on the one hand, the cul- 
tivation of the mind and intellectual work 
augment the size of the brain; and, on the 
other hand, that this increase chiefly affects 
the anterior lobes, which he regards as being 
the seat of the highest faculties of the mind. 
Education, he remarks, does not only render 
man better, and enable him to make the best 
use of the faculties with which he is en- 
dowed, but it possesses the wonderful power 
of making him superior to himself, of enlarg- 
ing his brain and perfecting its form. Those 
who insist that education should be given to 





all, have both social and. national interest 
to support them; but if the brain really en- 
larges with education, there is an additional 
motive—the evolution of the human race. 


This, too, is good doctrine ; we believe ey- 
ery word of it; but it is not new to us, nor 
should it be to Dr. Broca, or any other in- 
telligent reader. As early as 1820 George 
Combe, in his “ Essays on Phrenology,” since 
published under the title, “A System of 
Phrenology,” says: 

“The size of the anterior lobe is the meas- 
ure of the intellect.”—p. 85. 

“The posterior lobe is devoted chiefly to 
the animal propensities.”—p. 85. 

“The coronal region of the brain is the 
seat of the moral sentiments.”—p. 85. 

Twenty-five years before this, viz., 1796, 
Drs. Gall and Spruzheim taught the same 
doctrine in Paris and throughout Germany, 
and Combe was but their pupil. 

It seems to make a difference with some 
people whether facts come by way of Jeru- 
salem or Nazareth, and we are thankful that, 
even at this late day, these old truths are to 
be accepted and made respectable, and pro- 
mulgated by the Rip Van Winkles of modern 
times. 


——_+04—__—_. 


LOTTERIES. 


M*= and brethren! ought we, as good 
American citizens, to sanction or per- 
mit wicked gambling, swindling, and down- 
right rebbery to be practiced or tolerated in 
these United States? Are we not in duty 
bound to break up these nests of corruption ? 
We appeal to the press, the pulpit, and to all 
people who wish well to their country, to 
assist in putting a stop to this open, shame- 
less, and most demoralizing mode.of gam- 
Some of our States have legislated 
the wickedness out, while others still per- 
mit it to rob and morally poison their 
citizens. 

That our readers may know something of 
the workings of certain gambling schemes, 
and see how those who invest are swindled, 
we copy from a Kentucky paper. The fol- 
lowing is from the Christian Observer, of 
Louisville, Ky., and will enable the reader 


bling. 


to judge how far either benevolence or hon- | 


‘hand. 





esty enter into the scheme. It is certainly 
high time that all men who love honesty. 
and desire to shield the weak and erring 
ones of our community from moral degenera 
cy, should array themselves against this ini 
quity, and brand it with its true name: 
LovIsvILLE’s GREAT GAMBLING SCHEME. 
—The State of Kentucky and the country 
are being demoralized with another of those 
“ Public Library Gift Concerts,” which have 
brought so much reproach upon the city and 
State, and spread so much demoralization 
through the whole community. This time 
the books of the lottery are to be kept open 
until the sum of $2,500,000 is gathered up 
by the gamblers who have the matter in 
And though the lottery is ostensibly 
for the purpose of founding a public library, 
the library can in no case receive more than 
$100,000 out of the $2,500,000 to be collected. 
When the scheme was originated, none of 
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the respectable citizens who started it felt 
that they had sufficient experience in gam- 
bling to manage it successfully. They ac- 
cordingly engaged an adept by the name of 
Peters, and made a contract with him to con- 
duct the enterprise for them, and receive in 
return a portion of the profits. He soon sold 
his contract to Bramlette & Co., who are now 
carrying it on. The Louisville Commercial 
states that the contract is in substance as 
follows : 

“Peters was to have the management of 
the five drawings. The library was to have 
half the net profits arising from each draw- 
ing, unless that half amounted in any case to 
over $100,000, in which case it was to get only 


* $100,000. Peters was to be reimbursed for 


all expenses in conducting the drawings, and 
to have half the net profits of each drawing, 
and in case the net profits of any drawing 
amounted to over $200,000, Peters was to 
have all over $100,000. The library was in 
no case to get more than $100,000 from any 
drawing. This contract was assigned by 
Peters & Co. to Bramlette & Co. The firm 
of Bramlette & Co. is composed of some nine 
individuals.” 6 . ™ - = 

If all the tickets are sold in the present 
gigantic scheme, the net profits will be at 
least $1,000,000. Of this vast sum the libra- 
ry will get $100,000, and T. E. Bramlette & 
Co. $900,000, or $100,000 apiece for each of 
the nine partners. Don’t these figures show 
why the lottery ring is a powerful ring, and 
don’t they make the talk about philanthropic 
motives, and a great public enterprise ex- 
ceedingly thin ? 

{It will thus be seen that the Library is a 
mere pretext to give respectability to a busi- 
ness which the Christian sentiment of all 
ages brands as sinful. No one who is tempt- 
ed to participate in it can justify himself on 
the ground that he is aiding in establishing 
a library; for in no case will the library 
receive more than ten cents, and probably 
not four cents, out of every dollar paid to 
the concern. We do not see why it is any 
more inconsistent for a professor of religion 
to sit down to a faro table, or to spend his 
evenings in a gambling saloon, than to buy 
tickets in this monster lottery. 

It is well known that lotteries are largely 
patronized, 1st, by the negroes of the South ; 





2d, by weak, ignorant, and superstitious 
whites; 3d, by sporting idlers, whose moral 
sentiments have become perverted or de- 
based, and who finally come to be paupers 
and criminals, a tax on the more honest and 
industrious. We have a right to protect our- 
selves from these vampires, and are in duty 
bound to protect the more weak, yielding, 
and easily tempted from falling into such 
traps as are set by these lottery swindlers. 
Who are these lottery managers? They 
ought to be exposed and branded as the 
enemies of good government, as they are of 
mankind in general. To break up this de- 
moralizing iniquity, we call on the good 
people in all the States to demand of their 
law-makers such legislation as shall prevent 
the continuance of such foul practices among 
our people. Now is the time to strike. 
Down with the lotteries!) Make it a penal 
offense to rob, cheat, and swindle by any and 
every device. We demand this as American 
citizens, in the interest of our American peo- 
ple. Down with the lotteries !] 


——$-g—_—_— 
PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 


HE Lyons (New York) Press says: “ At 
. the annual election of officers of the Pres- 

byterian Sunday-school one year ago, the su- 
perintendent, Colonel Kreutzer, offered three 
prizes to the scholars who would commit to 
memory the greatest number of verses from 
the Bible, and recite them in the school. The 
prizes were $5, $3, $2. At the expiration of 
the year the prizes were awarded as follows: 

“First—Willie Young, who repeated 4,600 
verses, 

“ Second—Thaddeus W. Collins, Jr., 3,629 
verses. 

“ Third—Willie Collins, 2,927 verses.” 

To which the New York Odserver adminis- 
ters the following mild and sensible rebuke: 

“Tt is very well to encourage children to 
commit to memory portions of Holy Scripture, 
but there is danger of overdoing the matter, 
and injuring the child by such rivalry. We 
would not give premiums to the one who 
would learn the most; we would recommend 
to all to learn a moderate portion weekly, but 
we would not have them attempt to beat one 
another in Bible lessons.” 

[We would follow up those bright children, 
to see what they amount to; how much good 
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that straining of such young minds may have 
done. Will they live and mature, or will they 
die young? Would it not be more sensible to 
offer a prize to one who flies the highest kite? 
or to the boy who climbs the highest greased 
pole? We believe in committing matter to 
memory, as a discipline and for future use; 
but we do not believe in even permitting a 
child to commit four thousand verses of the 
Bible, or of any other book, to memory. Look 
out for brain fever, diptheria, curved spines, or 
insanity in the case of precocious children. 
Dr. Holland is right in terming such incite- 
ments to juvenile mental effort, “ Prizes for 


Suicide.” ] 
———-— $6 


PHRENOLOGICAL CONVENTION. 


T has been proposed that a Phrenological 
Convention be called to meet in Phila- 
delphia during the Centennial Celebration in 





———_ I 


{ 1876. No preliminary steps have yet bee, 


taken in the matter, and we make this ay. 
nouncement with a view of inquiring of the 
friends of Phrenology what may be they 
views on the subject. It will be necessary 
that officers be chosen to make arrangements 
attend to correspondence, etc. Should a suff. 
cient number indicate their acquiescence tg 
share in the expense for the use of a public 
hall, for advertising, etc., there is no doubt 
such a convention could be made attractive 
and profitable to all interested. To insur 
its success, however, a goodly number, repre. 
senting all parts of the country, should par. 
ticipate. Indeed, we should hope to meet re. 
presentatives from the Old World. 

A session of ten or twelve days would prob- 
ably suffice for a general interchange of views 
and for the reading of such papers as might 
be presented. What say the friends of Phre 
nology to this proposition ? 


——_++e—___. 


EMILIO CASTELAR, 
THE SPANISH STATESMAN. 


5 gow face is striking in many ways; not 

that it possesses what are usually termed 
“strongly marked ” features, for the softness, 
fullness, and symmetry of its proportions pre- 
clude no harsh or rough outlines; but the 
effect, the impressions given, are by no means 
The Spaniard 
of high blood and extensive culture speaks 


indefinite or commonplace. 


from those harmonious features. The tem- 
perament is more highly endowed with the 
mental element than our artist has exhibited 
it; the heaviness of the lower jaw as depicted 
does not exist in the original. 
telar, however, has a good share of vital 
power, which imparts the support and buoy- 
ancy required by a remarkably active and 
The upper side-head 
is well developed, the self-perfective group 


susceptible intellect. 


of faculties—Constructiveness and Ideality, 
especially—is well developed toward the up- 
per and forward part of the head, thus co- 
ordinating with and impelling the intellectual 
organs. Hope is also well developed, while 


Benevolence presides over his moral qualities. 


Sefior Cas- 





The effect of such a combination as the abore 
implies, is to render Castelar much of an 
idealist or optimist. His practical or ob 
serving faculties are not as well developed 
as his originating and reasoning faculties, 
hence he aims at results through measures 
that are more dependent upon his own eam 
est convictions of what would be beneficial 
to the community or nation at large, than 
upon a mere consideration of what would be 
expedient in this or that practical exigency. 

He is inclined to dogmatism, as most na 
tures_of the sanguinely-philanthropic order 
are. Self-Esteem and Firmness are very it- 
fluential qualities. He is a good judge of hu- 
man nature, and possessed of that mellowness 
and bonhomie which win the good-will and co- 
operation of others. The eyes indicate a clear 
penetration and power of expression. Known 
as an orator of remarkable effectiveness, one 
might be disposed to look for a greater sign 
of Language. There is a fullness of the eye- 
ball, but the indication is that of a fine bal- 
ance of the faculty. Castelar is choice im 
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his phrases, uses words with a prudent re- 
gard to their adaptation, his exuberant 
thought supplying a full measure of ideas on 
occasion. 

The man who has attracted general at- 
tention for a few years, not only in Europe, 
but the world over, because of his earn- 
est and eloquent advocacy of republican 
principles amid the smoke and din of con- 
testing factions, and in a country whose 
yery name has been a synonym for genera- 
tions of all that is effete in government 





and to insist upon his assuming the execu- 
tive function in the new order of political 
affairs which followed the abdication of 
Amadeus. Castelar is yet a comparatively 
young man, having been born in 1832, 
Literature appears to have early attracted © 
him, and stimulated his studies. He became 
connected with the press, and almost from 
the first advocated republican sentiments. 
His talents as a writer secured the chair of 
History and Philosophy in the University of 
Madrid, which he retained until 1866, when 
the revolutionary movement against the gov- 














and diplomacy, is now brought to the notice 
of our readers. All have heard of his per- 
sistent struggles against the fanatics of 
Bourbonism, bigotry, and ignorance, but few, 
we think, have had a glimpse of his face, as 
afforded by the photographer's or engraver’s 
art. 

Emilio Castelar has exhibited many of the 
characteristics of the hero, and singularly 
there was enough of the heroic left in 
Spanish sentiment, notwithstanding the per- 
nicious and brutalizing policy of the last 
Spanish monarch who pretended to rule, to 
appreciate his greatness and perseverance, 





ernment of Isabella so enlisted his sympathy 
that he gave it an active co-operation. That 
outburst of democratic sentiment was sup- 
pressed by Serrano, as will be remembered, 
and Castelar having’ been arrested, was con- 
victed of treasonable motives and condemned 
to death. He contrived, however, to escape 
from the country, taking refuge first in 
Geneva, and afterward in France. When — 
the throne of Queen Isabella was overturned, 
in September, 1868, Castelar returned to 
Spain and became one of the most uncom- 
promising champions of a Republic. He 
exerted himself greatly for this object, but at 
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the general election of the Constituent Cortes, 
in February, 1869, he found himself one of a 
small minority. He continued, however, in 
opposition to Prim and Serrano, to insist on 
the adoption of a republican policy, and was 
concerned in the popular agitation in that 
behalf which took place in October of that 
year. The recent fall of the monarchy as 
represented by an Italian Prince gave 
Sefior Castelar a fresh opportunity of trying 
the experiment of a Spanish Republie. But, 
with the Communists or Red Republican 
faction in the south to deal with, whose ultra 
purposes were illustrated in the doings in 
and around Paris at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war, and the Carlists in the north 
of Spain, it appears as though it were no easy 
task to establish an orderly Commonwealth 
based on popular suffrage in that country. 

That Castelar has great abilities is unques- 
tioned—whether they have enough of practi- 
cality, seems doubtful—but, standing almost 
alone in his views of public policy, he could 
scarcely be expected to meet all the exigen- 
cies occurring in volatile Spain; and his re- 
cent overthrow in the Cortes is substantially 
a triumph of the Monarchists, and a prelude 
to the restoration of the throne. As a rhetor- 
ician he is superb ; probably no parliamenta- 
rian in Europe or America excels him in grace- 
ful and fervid eloquence. We have before 
us a few paragraphs from a speech delivered 
in the Spanish Cortes in the course of a 
debate on the question of the abolition of 
slavery in the colonies of Spain. From these 
we quote the following splendid passages of 
lofty and effective rhetoric. The allusion is, 
of course, to Abraham Lincoln : 

“T have often contemplated and described 
his life. Born in a cabin of Kentucky, of 
parents who could hardly read; born a new 
Moses in the solitude of the desert, where 
are forged all great and obstinate thoughts 
‘monotonous like the desert, and like the 
desert sublime; growing up among those 
primeval forests which with their fragrance 
send a cloud of incense, and with their mur- 
murs a cloud of prayers to heaven; a boat- 
man at eight years in the impetuous current 
of the Ohio; and at seventeen in the vast 
and tranquil waters of the Mississippi; later 
a woodman with axe and arm felling the im- 
memorial trees to open a way to unexplored 





regions for his tribe of wandering workers; 
reading no other book than the Bible, the 
book of great sorrows and of great hopes, 
dictated often by prophets to the sound of 
the fetters they dragged through Ninevah 
and Babylon; a child of nature, in a word, 
by one of those miracles .only comprehen- 
sible among free people, he fought for the 
country, and was raised by his fellow- 
citizens to the Congress of Washington, and 
by the nation to the Presidency of the Re- 
public; and when the evil grew more vir- 
ulent, when those States were dissolved, 
when the slaveholders uttered their war-cry 
and the slaves their groans of despair—the 
woodcutter, the boatman, the son of the 
great West, the descendant of Quakers, 
humblest of the humble before his con- 
science, greatest of the great before history, 
ascends the Capitol, the greatest moral 
height of our time, and strong and severe 
with his conscience and with his thought, 
before him a veteran army, behind him hos- 
tile Europe—England favoring the South, 
France encouraging re-action in Mexico 
—in. his hands the riven country; he 
arms two millions of men, gathers half a 
million horses, sends his artillery 1,200 
miles in a week from the banks of the 
Potomac to the shores of Tennessee ; fights 
more than six hundred battles ; renews be- 
fore Richmond the deeds of Alexander, of 
Cesar ; and after having emancipated 3,000, 
000 slaves, that nothing might be wanting, 
he dies in the very moment of victory—like 
Christ, like Socrates, like all redeemers, at 
the foot of his work. His work! Sublime 
achievement ! over which humanity shall eter- 
nally shed its tears, and God his benedic- 
tions.” 
—-- +06 —__ 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF RELIGION. 


PIRITUAL facts are those which pertain 
to the spirit, and they can only be known 
by consciousness. How is a man to know that 


he has a spirit? Is he to go into the chemist’s 
laboratory and try experiments to prove that 
he has a soul? How will he prove that he has 
a mind oraheart? He can not detect either by 
chemical analysis. But he thinks, and he feels, 
and that is enough. These are facts of con- 
sciousness; and yet they are just as certain— 
nay, if there were degrees in absolute knowl- 
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edge, we should say, far more certain than any 
physical demonstation could make them. 

So with the whole realm of spiritual truths. 
They are addressed, not to the scientific fac- 
ulty, but to the moral nature, to the conscience 
and the heart. Christ speaks to the soul of 
man; and when he declares the moral law, 
there is within an instinct that answers to its 
truth. To demand a “scientific basis” for re- 
ligion—that is, for the love of God, for faith 
and hope, and penitence and prayer, is as ab- 
surd as to test our human affections by mathe- 
matics. The things do not agree, they are dif- 
ferent in their nature, and to confound them 
is not philosophy, but folly. If religion is to 
be judged by science; if moral and spiritual 
questions are to be determined by material 
laws, then why not reverse the process, and 
apply the Ten Commandments to the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies ?—Evangelist. 

To the above the Chicago Interior says: This 
line of argument is liable to be misunderstood. 
The writer errs in conceding to rationalists the 
right to attach to the term “science” the man- 
ifestly false idea which they persistently at- 
tempt to fasten upon it. The world has a 
perfect right to demand a scientific basis for 
religion. Spiritual truths are addressed to the 
“scientific faculty ” as fully as political, histor- 
ical, or any other class of truths. To say that 
because we do not apply the decalogue to the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, nor a peck 
measure to the survey of heights and distances, 
nor test the properties of light with a yard- 
stick, that therefore Christianity can have no 
scientific basis, is not a well-guarded expres- 
sion. The scientific basis of Christianity is the 
sum of all ascertained knowledge, a basis in- 
finitely broader than that of the materialist, 
and as much more rational and reasonable as 
itis more broad. If the rationalist is honest 
and the Christian is enlightened, they take pre- 
cisely the same basis as a starting point, ascer- 
tained knowledge, moral, spiritual, and material. 


In reaching the existence of God and the truth - 


of Revelation, the Christian is a true, candid, 
careful scientist. He does not commit the 
supreme folly of ignoring the first principles 
of all knowledge, consciousness, nor the almost 
equal absurdity of ignoring historical truth, 
mental and moral phenomena, and human ex- 
perience. “No scientific basis for belief in 
the love of God!” There is no fact in the 
whole range of science and philosophy which 
comes to the human mind with so vast an ar- 
ray of evidences as the truth that God is, and 
that He is Love and He is Justice. All nature 





is full of them. The foundations and super- 
structure of religious truth are to the dreams of 
rationalists what the granite mountains are to 
the mists which float around them. Mathe- 
matics has not proved the existence and love 
of God, but it has furnished a great amount of 
testimony in that direction, and so of all other 
sciences. Theology is the science of sciences, 
to which every other science is tributary. The 
universe came from God, and in every part it 
points back to Him. The testimony is so over- 
whelming that a denial of the existence of God 
has never yet been made and honestly adhered 
to by an intelligent and healthy mind. As 
much as this can be said of no other truth 


which is dependent for its apprehension wholly 
upon mental processes, except mathematical 
truth. No man can resist the fact that two 
and two make four. No man has ever yet re- 
sisted the truth of the existence of God. A 
great many have tried it—have fortified them- 
selves against it by every available means of 
resistance, but in every instance that crucial 
test, the proximity of, or the imminent danger 
of death, and in many instances the feebler 
tests of disaster and affliction, have burned up 
the chaff and stubble of vain sophistry, and ex- 


posed the solid residuum of human conscidus- 


ness, Gop 1s. Here is a purely scientific pro- 
cess in the laboratory of the human soul, and 
will any scientist affirm that this process, 
wherein the soul deals with primary truth, is 
less reliable than the crucible made of crockery 
in the fire made of charcoal? Now, what is 
science? Simply, verified and systematized 
knowledge. The human soul of necessity 
must determine what is and what is not truth. 
The human soul has verified the knowledge of 
God as certainly as-it has verified the knowl- 
edge of geometry. The existence of God is, 
therefore, one of the irresistible facts of exact 
science. 

But that is not all. We have heretofore said 
that our firm conviction is, that we shall yet 
demonstrate the existence of God by the cold 
processes of the intellect upon truth external 
to human consciousness. All the new facts 
developed by modern scientific research seem 
to us to point in that direction. We shall take 
occasion hereafter to explain our meaning in 
this more explicitly and specifically. 

[The Interior is right. There is no danger 
to theology in the development of physiology, 
or any other “ ology,” for discover all we-may, 
theology is still at the top, and must, from the 
very nature of things, remain at the top, as the 
summa ratio, There need be no quarrel be- 
tween true science and true religion; he is 
simply foolish who suggests antagonism. 

The Evangelist will yet see and admit the 
fact that mathematics may be applied to brains, 
and that mental manifestation is in accordance 
with organization; and that religion—not su- 
perstition—has a scientific basis. ] 
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FOREST TREES AND FOREST TREE CULTURE. 


J \HE laws of vegetable meteorology are 

imperfectly understood. The equili- 
brium between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms is being lost by the destruction of 
forests. Man, in his selfish grasp for imme- 
diate wealth, is rapidly unfitting the land 
for the occupation of a developed and spirit- 
ualized civilization. It is a rude and sordid 
civilization which is so rapidly disforesting 
this country and rendering it unfit for the 
purposes of agriculture. In Palestine and 
Persia the forests have been destroyed, and 
civilization has gone with them. The people 
have sunk into barbarism, and famine has 
desolated the once fertile regions which were 
the cradle of the arts and sciences in ancient 
times. 

The subject of forests and forest ¢ulture is 
very important, and should receive the atten- 
tion of savans and legislators, The work of 
rehabilitating the wastes created by covetous 
man should be commenced without further 
delay. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for 1868 sets down the available 
timber land between the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi as 100,000,000 acres. The sawed 
and planed lumber in the United States east 
of the Mississippi, in 1860, amounted to 
450,000,000 cubit feet, while that consumed 
in fencing, buildings, manufactures, and cord 
wood, increased the amount for the year to 
6,000,000,000 cubit feet. Taking the timber 
tracts on an average, they will yield about 
6,000 cubic feet per acre; or the necessities 
of the population in 1860, east of the Mississ- 
ippi, required the destruction of 1,000,000 
acres of forests. During the previous ten 
years the increase of the cleared land 
amounted to 28,418,551 acres. Allowing 
three-sevenths of this to have been prairie, 
we have an annual clearing of 2,000,000 
acres, At this rate in fifty years the increase 
of population, and its increasing wants, 
would consume every acre of forest in that 
wide region. 

James Little, of Montreal, Canada. says 





the United States will, within the next ten 
years, consume all their pine, spruce and 
hemlock timber east of the Rocky Mount 
ains, Our supplies are now derived from 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Pennsylvania con- 
sumes annually 500,000,000 feet of her tim- 
ber, at which rate her supply will be ex- 
hausted in five years. The draft on Michigan 
last year, increased by Chicago’s great fire, 
was 2,910,000,000 feet. This year it will 
equal 2,000,000,000 feet. Mr. Little further 
states that during the next twelve year, 
judging from the past, the United States 
will require 170,000,000,000 feet of lumber, 
and that this country has not much mor 
than that amount remaining in store. 

In the Rocky Mountains the forests are dis- 
appearing before the advance of our present 
civilization. On the Pacific coast, the im 
mense home demand, ever increasing, to- 
gether with the exportation to England, 
France, Australia, China, Japan, South 
America, Mexico, and the islands of the 
Pacific, will exhaust that supply in less than 
twenty years; and those in Oregon and 
regions northward, in a brief period. The 
causes now at work will exhaust all the 
available supply of timber within the lives 
of persons now living. This is certainly an 
appalling prospect, and should arouse the 
farmers, legislators, and engage the attention 
of scientists, 

Two points present themselves for con- 
sideration: The effect that forests have in 
the modification and amelioration of climate, 
and the source of supply of timber in the 
arts of civilization. At no distant day the 
famine of timber will be the great economical 
question. The store, the dwelling, the wharf, 
the warehouse demand timber for their con- 
struction. For many purposes iron will take 
its place, but it is difficult now to imagine how 
people can get along without timber. Besides 
the economical question involved in the pre- 
servation of forests, those of climate and 
population demand specific attention. The 
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modification of climate by the disforesting of 


jands is enlisting serious consideration in 
some countries. 

In the island of Santa Cruz, of the West 
indies, within the last twenty years, has 
been wrought a change in the climate by 
the clearing away of forests. This island, 
once a garden of beauty, freshness, and fer- 
tility, is now nearly a desert. A process of 
desiccation has begun at one end of the 
island, and is advancing gradually and irre- 
sistibly upon the land, until for seven miles 
it is as barren and as desolate as the sea-shore. 
The frequent rainfalls have ceased upon this 
island, and it is feared that it will finally 
become an utter desert. The inhabitants 
believe this sad result is due to the destruc- 
tion of the forests. 

In our country, in the settled portions of 
the West, a decided change in the surface 
soil has been produced; a soil of great even- 
ness has been changed to one of rapidly 
alternating extremes. The streams which 
came from living fountains all the year are 
now stagnant pools in summer, and raging 
torrents in the spring and autumn. A few 
years ago the Isere, Drome, Ariege, the Upper 
and Lower Pyrenees, the Lozere, Ardennes, 
the Vosges and other departments of France 
were almost depopulated because the soil 
was rendered unproductive by the level- 
ing of the forests. So disastrous were the 
eflects, that in 1860 the government appropri- 
ated 10,000,000 francs, to be expended at the 
tate of 1,000,000 francs per annum, for the 
purpose of planting forest trees. It was 
estimated that this amount would secure the 
creation of new forests to the extent of two 
hundred and fifty acres. It has been pre- 
dicted that the land in many portions of the 
United States will become similarly unpro- 
ductive unless public attention is aroused to 
the necessity of planting trees. It is stated 
that the climate of New York has already 
been very perceptibly affected by the rapid 
destruction of the forests; and that the fell- 
ing of the Adirondack woods will ultimately 
evolye consequences similar to those which 
have resulted from the laying bare of the 
southern and western declivities of the 
French Alps. 

Forests are the mothers of rivers, the 
great regulators of the distribution of moist- 





ure. The gradual diminution of the volume 
of water poured into our rivers keeps pace 
with the gradual extension of the settled 
districts in which the forests have been 
felled. The volume of the water in the 
Ohio and Hudson rivers is diminishing. In 
1837 the Elbe river showed a diminished 
supply of ten feet in fifty years. The Rhine 
and the Oder have also declined in their 
volume of water. In Palestine and Persia 
the springs have become dry. The Jordan 
river is four feet lower than in former days. 
Formerly the Delta of Lower Egypt had 
only five days’ rain in a year. Since Me- 
hemet Ali has planted 20,000,000 of trees 
the rainy days are forty-five in that region 
perannum. Ismalia, on the Suez Canal, was 
built upon a sandy desert, but since the 
ground has become saturated with water, 
trees, bushes and plants have appeared, and 
the climate is modified. At this place, ten 
years ago, there were no rainy days, but from 
May, 1868, to May, 1869, there were fourteen 
days’ rain. 

In some countries the destruction of forests 
has been carried so far that it is almost im- 
possible to restore forest lands, because the 
climate has become so dry, trees will not 
grow. Although trees may be planted to 
encourage rainfalls, there is a want of rain to 
encourage tree-raising. Such is the case in 
Spain, where failures have been numerous 
in trying to restore her forests. Perhaps 
these failures may be attributable to a great 
extent to a want of skill in forest culture. 
Near Trieste, a once finely-wooded region 
was desolated by the Venetians, and twenty- 
five years ago rain ceased to fall. But under 

*the skillful foresters of Austria, the govern- 
ment has planted several millions of olive 
trees with a good degree of success. 

In this country we should not only plant 
trees, but save the forests now growing by 
prohibiting reckless felling. In Europe trees 
are planted on impoverished lands in order 
to renovate them. The science of forestry, as 
illustrated in European countries, demon- 
strates that is is quite possible for us to 
make reparation for the injuries done our 
forests. Between the Mississippi and the 
Sierra Nevada there are no considerable 
forests. Further west, there is scarcely tim- 
ber enough to supply the wants of mining 
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ee 
enterprise, until we reach the Pacific coast. | country has a greater variety of useful treg 
In some portions of these regions forest cul- | both of the hard and soft wooded ki 
ture has attracted the attention of the great | than the United States, and these usefy 
body of agriculturists. In Kansas and Ne- | trees can be grown on plantations. It is not 
braska more trees, both fruit and timber, | only the pines, spruces and cedars that ap 
have been planted than in any other part of | valuable, but also the ash, oaks, hickories, 
the Union. maples, walnuts, and chestnuts; all of them 
In Europe forest culture is a profitable | are valuable in the arts, and are essential tp 
business, Twenty years ago the amount of | the advancement of our civilization; theyan 
timber consumed in England was estimated | now a source of boundless wealth to us, and 
at $115,000,000, equal to the whole value of | a want of them for the use of future gener. 
our foreign imports at that time, and of this | tions would be a gencral calamity. 
$80,000,000 was home grown. Oak planta- West of longitude 100° from Greenwich, 
tions, at the rate of forty trees to the acre, | the material for a common wagon does not 
averaged $2,200 per acre in value. In Ger- | grow in this country, and east of that met. 
many there are large plantations of trees, | dian such material is fast disappearing. h 
which yield three per cent. per annum on | Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Missouri, hard- 
the investment, which is the usual rate for | wood trees that would be worth million 
secure loans. of dollars to-day, have been recklessly de 
Forestry in this country is regarded as a | stroyed. In Ohio, twenty-five years ago, the 
mysterious work, beyond the reach of the | peach crop was certain. Now that cropis 
common farmers. Such, however, is not the | very uncertain, and the years when there is 
case. The most important deciduous trees | an abundant crop are the exceptions. 
may be grown from seed. Some of the The popular intelligence of the countryis 
softer wooded trees grow from cuttings unequal to the demands of the times, and the 
as readily as the grape; and with most strong arm of peqpetaiant should interfers§ 
z . protect our forests and preserve the equili 
deciduous trees the seeds or cuttings may be 


brium between the animal and vegetable 
planted where the trees are to stand. No | kingdoms. D. H. PINGREY. 





EX-MARSHAL BAZAINE. 


HE conclusion of the trial of Marshal | tertained, as appears from evidence on the 

Bazaine, and the sentence of death | trial, little respect. Bazaine says that his 
pronounced by the court, together with the | knowledge of the new government wa 
commutation of that sentence by President | scanty, and that it was next to impossible to 
MacMahon, are well known to the reader, but | communicate with it. At any rate it was 
it may be proper to review here the grave | new order of things. He was a Marshal o 
and unusual charges preferred against so high | France under the Empire, and not unders 
a military officer as a Marshal of France. | Republic. He knew that Napoleon was 4 
General Bazaine was brought before the | prisoner, and both habit and preference led 
special tribunal accused of disloyalty to his | him to consider the welfare of the Empero 
country in her most pressing need, in that he | as of the first importance. He therefore pro 
surrendered the fortress of Metz and the | ceeded to open negotiations, and finally, a 
army under his immediate command. He | the 27th of October, surrendered. 
had in Metz an army of 173,000 men. Na- This course of conduct was not becoming 
poleon had surrendered at Sedan on the ist | a model soldier. As the action of a Marshal 
of September, nearly two months before. | of France it was contemptible. He forgot, 
MacMahon was on the retreat. The imperial | as the Duc d’Aumale, the chief of the coutt, 
government had gone to pieces. The pro- | reminded him, that France was left, and lt 
visional “ government of National Defense” | deliberately sacrificed the interests of bis 
had been devised, and was under the control | country for the interests of a dynasty. 
of persons four whom the imperial officers en- The rules applied to the case are tho 
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which have constituted a part of the military 
law of France for nearly a century, and 
which absolutely forbid the surrender of a 
fortress ; but in the final adjudication of the 
questions arising in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, more regard was given to the 
morale involved in r) 


Bazaine is about sixty-three years of age, 
and has been connected with the French 
army since his twentieth year, serving in 
Africa, Spain, Russia and in Mexico. His por- 
trait is sufficient evidence of his Imperialist 
leanings. A few years since we remarked 





the surrender than ¢ 
to the letter of the . 
law, General Ba- 
zaine’s course being 
considered indica- 
tive of the lack of 
that chivalrous spir- 

it and soldierly de- 
yotion which would 
prompt extreme re- 
sistance to the ene- 
ny. 

The severity of 
the sentence was 
not altogether un- 
expected to the 
French people, nor 
its prompt commu- 
tation by the Pres- 





concerning him: 

ae “He appreciates 
place, power, dig- 
nity, and assump- 
tion. He has a 
strong will, and not 
so much conscien- 
tiousness as to 
be over-scrupulous 
about the character 
of his designs. 

* * * * * 

“ Perhaps a lit- 
tle less self-reliance 
and __self-assertion 
would render him 
more acceptable as 
& man and more 
successful as a sol- 
dier.” 

Those who have 








ident on appeal oO, 
made in Bazaine’s 

behalf. That commutation simply orders 
the Marshal’s degradation from the military 
rank he has occupied so many years, and 


banishment to a little semi-barren island for 
twenty years. 


examined the testi. 
mony given on the trial, and are familiar 
with the real history of the man, can best say 
whether or not we read his face rightly. 
Certainly the last chapter of his career is in 
our favor. 


—__+0e—___- 


MONEY—ITS FUNCTIONS AND REQUIREMENTS.—No. 4. 
THE CURRENCY OF THE FUTURE. 


E have endeavored to show that at one 

time the first requirement of the currency 
of the future, to wit: adequacy to wants of the 
country existed, and during its existence we 
enjoyed, notwithstanding the waste and rav- 
ages of war, an unparalleled prosperity, and 
by the highest statistics have also shown de- 
cadence in prosperity, coextensive with reduc- 
tion of the currency, until we are now in an 
almost entire collapse; couLD show that the 
material loss to our country from the errors of 
legislation since the war has been greater than 
the money cost of the war, and do boldly affirm 
that, with the loss to our great industrial com- 
petitor of men by emigration, exhaustion of 
her iron and coal, our superior power of pro- 
duction of the great staples, iron, coal, cot- 





ton, wool, tobacco, naval stores, grain, petro- 
leum, gold, silver, etc., and our better mechan- 
ics, if we avail ourselves of our own domestic 
money, under scientific regulation, at a cost 
not much beyond its earnings, in ten years we 
will have re-established our naval prestige ; 
become the dominant manufacturing and naval, 
as we are the greatest agricultural, power in the 
world, and instead of the planet’s exchanges 
centering in England, they will be with us. 

The sEcOND requirement is that such notes 
shall be legal tenders for ALL purposes. 

The present greenback is indorsed as “ legal 
tender for all debts except dutics on imports 
and interest on the public debt.” Wipe out 
these exceptions. The gold received for duties 
on imports is only required to enable the Goy- , 
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ernment to pay out the same for interest. Let 
it buy. Such will be the stimulus that this 
domestic, natural, self-sustaining, and self-reg- 
ulating currency will give to all our produc- 
tion, that very soon the balance of trade will 
be in our favor, and gold easy at par. 

England, with infinitely smaller resources and 
larger proportionate foreign liabilities than we, 
not able to furnish her quota of men for her 
continental wars, agreed to supply the defi- 
ciency in money, and did it—boldly meeting 
the question prohibiting the payment of specie 
and augmenting her currency. And such a 
currency! like her consols (consolidated in- 
terminable annuities) utterly unredeemable, and 
therefore infinitely inferior to that proposed 
by us. But bad as that currency was, it did 
the work; her productions were stimulated ; 
although heavily in debt to the foreigner, the 
balance of trade soon became largely in her fa- 
vor. She received balances at her option in 
gold or her own outstanding obligations. She 
wisely took the latter, and now her creditors 
are mostly her own citizens, all civilization her 
debtors, with perennial balances flowing in 
from all quarters. 

Since writing the above our attention has 
been called to an admirable article by W. H. 
Winder in the New York Express, from which 
we quote freely thus. Will the reader please 
remember that convertible in the extract means 
in gold? 

In eminent illustration of the foregoing truths 
we may cite the case of Great Britain, a coun- 
try in all of the natural elements of wealth 
inferior to the United States and some other 
countries, yet from being a heavily debtor 
country to the foreigner, she has become, by a 
wise fiscal policy, the wealthiest of countries, 
the creditor and the banker of the world, pos- 
sessing the largest foreign trade of any country. 
All countries are tributaries to this insignificant 
island, and made so only by her wiser fiscal policy. 

Will not a similar fiscal policy to that which 
extricated from a large foreign debt, and has 
so immensely aggrandized Great Britain, with 
our vastly superior advantages extricate the 
United States from its foreign debt, and enrich 
her as it has enriched Great Britain by a 
“flourishing export trade,” that SOLE specific 
for the extinction of foreign debt and accumula- 
tion of wealth? What was that fiscal policy 
which so surely and so speedily cleared Great 
Britain from her debt to the foreigner, restored 
specie payment, and rendered it eminently to 
her interest to invite all countries to adopt 
free trade and specie payment ? 





The Government of Great Britain promptly 
adopted the only policy by which her salvation 
could be secured; it prohibited the payment 
of specie, and made the bank notes money, 
The effect of this fiscal policy was two-fold: 

1st. It secured a currency impregnable to the 
Soreigner ; it was not in his power to contraet 
and expand at his will the volume of currency, 
convulsing trade and industry at every change, 
It is a fact of official record, the truth of which 
was verified by the Bullion Committee of Par. 
liament, that no period of specie payment in 
England, of similar duration as the paper 
currency, was so free from perturbations ag 
was the era of paper currency; nor had there 
been a period of greater activity or equal pre 
duction. 

2d. The foreign creditor had but the two 
modes of an alternative to get home his funds 
from Great Britain: he could remit in gold or 
in commodities. The policy of Great Britain 
sought to render gold so dear and inaccessible 
to the foreigner, that he would find the com- 
modities in the market cheaper than the gold 
in market, so that remittance in commodities 
would be preferable. 

The inevitable result of this policy became 
immediately apparent in the excess of exports, 
diminishing on the one hand her imports (be 
cause by this fiscal policy the currency acted 
favorably for domestic commodities and against 
foreign commodities), and augmenting her ex- 
ports (the same policy in the currency), compel- 
ling the foreign creditor to find it to his in- 
terest to remit in commodities. This demand, 
forced by the wise fiscal policy of Great Brit- 
ain, for her commodities, gave full and _ profit- 
able employment to her productive industries; 
it familiarized the markets of the world with 
the commodities of Great Britain, and it sys 
tematized and perfected her manufactures toa 
degree which rendered her the equal of any, 
and the superior to most, countries in the pro- 
duction of manufactured commodities. But in 
the very flow and current of the prosperity 
from this sagacious fiscal policy, there were 
then, as now, many crazy people obstreperously 
clamorous for “specie payment,” who had 
scarce a glimmering of the true meaning of 
this term; ignorant of the fact that the policy 


then denounced was in strict harmony with- 


the principles of “specie payment,” Pitt and 
Addington successfully combated and exposed 
these delusions. They presented these truths 
with convincing force—that so long as Great 
Britain was heavily in debt to “ foreign parts,” 
specie payment was a most transparent impos- 
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sibility, a clear absurdity ; because, the moment 
paper was convertible, the only person who 
would convert it, or who had any occasion to 
do so, was the foreign creditor; and as gold 
would be a better remittance for him at par 
than commodities, Ae would certainly convert 
his portion of the currency into gold and ship 
it—thus a resumption of specie payment would, 
in fact, be only a temporary opening of the 
yaults of the bank to give the foreigner gold at 
par for the paper held by him, instead of buy- 
ing it in market at current rates. The very 
moment the foreigner should thus have drained 
the gold, being without specie for the conver- 
sion of the great bulk of the currency, a sus- 
pension was again an inevitable result; but 
the process of resumption, drainage of the gold 
basis, and a collapse to suspension of specie 
payment and a forced return to paper currency 
would be attended by perturbations in the 
money market, convulsions among the produc- 
tive industries, a destruction of values, a dis- 
bandment of labor and multiplication of pau- 
pers. All of these evils would be incurred by 
an abortive attempt at premature resumption, 
to return after it all to a paper currency, with 
a period for resumption indefinitely postponed. 
* * * Tt was to Pitt a fact as clear as the 
noon-day sun that Great Britain, heavily in 
debt to the foreigner, with a convertible cur- 
rency, would be acting the part of an idiot in 
pretending that her huge paper currency was 
redeemable in gold, when everybody knew 
that the foreign creditor owned every dollar of the 
gold ; that it would remain or disappear at his 
option ; that for no domestic purpose was gold a 
necessity ; in no domestic transaction was. there 
any occasion for a dollar of gold. Well might he 
defy the bullionists to show that resumption by a 
largely debtor country could benefit any produc- 
tive industry — could benefit any interest except 
that of the foreigner and monied man ; that, in 
fact, the whole sum and substance of such a 
: scheme of resumption was to give the foreigner 
gold at par for the currency held by him. The 
blindness and madness of men who bellow 
about specie payment is, in the face of all the 
facts, inconceivable. In Great Britain, under 
the influence of the policy of holding gold, the 
foreign demand for commodities increased, ex- 
ports multiplied, her foreign debt dwindled and 
was rapidly being extinguished, her. manufac- 
turing system was being perfected, and she was 
fast approaching that point where extinguish- 
ment of foreign debt is attended with spontaneous 
resumption of specie payment. * * * 
The country was steadily and surely pro- 


‘ 





gressing to liquidation of the foreign debt and 
to specie payment, and had these bullionists 
not forced matters, Great Britain would have 
reached, naturally and without disturbance, all 
of those objects, and in a condition vastly su- 
perior to that into which she was prematurely 
forced. We must bear in mind that we pos- 
sess all of the elements for the production, and 
successful competition with the foreigner, of 
iron, cotton, wool, grain, tobacco, naval stores, 
petroleum, and many other commodities. 

The United States has as much money (gold) 
as Great Britain. Why can not the United 
States, with this equal amount of money, pay 
specie and make loans, as does Great Britain? 
It is simply because the gold which is here be- 
longs to her (England), and she can get it when 
she wants it, and so with gold in other coun- 
tries ; it suits her convenience, her policy, and 
her interest to allow the gold to rest with for- 
eign countries until she has need of it. The 
United States have, really, no gold here or 
elsewhere, and under its existing financial pol- 
icy never will own any. * * * 

With natural resources beyond measure 
greater than Great Britain, by our blundering 
financial policy we are made simply a milch 
cow for sagacious England. * * * 

With the withdrawal of the gold by the for- 
eign creditor, the fabric of “ convertible” paper 
falls into ruin; all of it that was convertible 
inured exclusively to the foreigner, who did 
convert fis share. Thus the debtor country is 
left without any money, if only gold and paper 
convertible into gold be valid money. To 
convert the other elements into commodities 
and to distribute them without money is to 
work with paralytic hands. 

As gold is used EXCLUSIVELY by all nations 
as international, and paper currency is used 
exclusively by all nations as domestic currency, 
the fact is fixed that there are two distinct, in- 
dependent currencies. Then why not accept 
the fact? Why persist in the folly of making 
the domestic currency depend upon the deal- 
ings of the foreign or international currency ? 
Let international currency control internation- 
al trade; let domestic currency control domes- 
tic trade. 

And right here we interject a challenge to 
all of the advocates of “ convertible currency,” 
which we are quite sure, however, that not one 
of them will be found bold enough to accept: 

We affirm that no one can prove that any rise 
in the price of gold, under paper currency, such 
as ours, can be detrimental to any American pro- 
ductive industry. 
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Upon this single, simple, sharp, well-defined 
issue hangs the whole question of a converti- 
ble currency in a DEBTOR country. In a 
creditor country a “convertible currency” is 
indigenous, spontaneous, and unavoidable. 

The third point is convertibility of the cur- 
rency into Government bonds bearing a low 
rate of interest. We approached that in the 
currency issued by the act of February 25th, 
1865 (fac-simile of indorsement of which is 
herewith given), reading, as will be seen, ex- 
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and is exchangeable for 
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BONDS, REDEEMABLE AT THE 
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changeable for United States 5-20 bonds. This 
did not work, as the rate of interest on ‘the 
bonds was too high, 6 per cent. gold, with ex- 
emption from taxation and gold premium at a 
high rate, equaling 10 per cent. to 15 per cent., 
sucked them into the Treasury as fast as they 
could be issued. 

The Government got out of this scrape by 
simple REPUDIATION, and there are hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of that currency now in 
circulation, some under protest. This experi- 
ence should teach Congress to make the inter- 
est rate as low as possible; $3.65 is really too 
high. 

But the fourth element, viz., such bonds pay- 
able principal and interest in such currency on 
demand is the grand, scientific, controlling ele- 
ment of the whole. This gives the long-covet- 
ed and much-sought-for element of elasticity to 
the currency. This is the element lacking in 
the British currency of her great wars, and if 
adopted then by England would have made 
her currency scientific and automatic in lieu 
of empiric and spasmodic. This removes the 
stigma of irredeemability. This removes the 
temptation of the country banks to send 
their idle currency in the summer to New 
York, to tempt to speculation; but instead 





floats quietly to its resting-place in the Treas. 
ury, there to remain until the requirements of 
the autumn attract it forth to float the harvest 
of the nation to the sea-board, where 
—They lightly fall 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod, 
But execute the freeman’s will 
As lightnings do the will of God. 

A short time since an eminent and patriotic 
banker dined with a friend of: mine, and re- 
marked, concerning a party who had hoarded 
a hundred thousand dollars through the “ pan- 
ic,” that “one who would do that, knowing 
the needs of the country, should be hung.” 
“Whew!” whistled my friend. “ What do 
you mean by that?” said the banker. “ Only, 
in this last half of the nineteenth century, when 
this republic is almost a hundred years old,a 
gentleman of the culture of yourself who ex- 
presses such an opinion would be a more eligi- 
ble subject than the man who does what he 
pleases with his money. Don’t you see, that 
as every greenback is but a small Government 
bond, bearing no interest, the creditor who 
under proper legislation, hoards the same is 
a national benefactor?” was the response, 
“That's so,” said the banker. 

Again, how many times we have been sailing 
in a cockle-boat, and the skipper has made us 
all set to the windward to stiffen the craft, and 
when he “stood by the sheets to tack,” how 
carefui he was to have us ready to “ get up and 
get” to the other side, that the craft might not 
capsize! Again, we see the big men-of-war, 
whom the weight of a thousand men on one 
side would not careen. ; 

I think of that often when folks say, “ We 
build too many railroads.” What hurt does it 
do.if we use our own labor and iron? and if 
we import iron and have such a balance of 
trade in our favor that we can pay in other 
products, who’s hurt? Nay, suppose, like 
most of our railroads, it is built in advance of 
its requirements ; it may be hard on the build- 
er, but it is good for the country. 

No, my friend; with our financial system 
right, the country would be so stiff as to carry 
all like the man-of-war with its thousand men; 
not like the cockle-boat, which tips over if a 
fellow gets on the wrong side. 


———¢¢o—__— 


Insanity.—“ Tricks of the trade,”—whbd 
would suppose that there should be such 
conditions as “tricks of the trade” in the 
management and treatment of the unfortnate 
whose minds are warped? In our January 
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number we gave a lucid description of a per- 
sonal experience in this matter. The writer 
describes conditions as they exist in one of 
the best institutions in this country; nor is 
there malice or unkindness in this descrip- 
tion, but a plain, unvarnished statement, 
coming from one who has nothing to lose or 
gain by his recital. Honest physicians and 
keepers will thank us for calling attention to 
these things, that they may correct their er- 


<i. 





rors and set their houses in better order. 
What is most needed in our asylums is intel- 
ligence and common kindness on the part of 
physicians and attendants. The idea of 
placing a petty tyrant, one who is ignorant, 
selfish, and without the ordinary accomplish- 
ments of common politeness, to have charge 
of those sensitive, delicate, and very anxious 
patients, and who are helpless, is simply 
wickedness, 


a 
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ORATORY—FAULTS OF PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
BY E. P. THWING. 


HE Duchess of Marlboro boasted that she 

was born before nerves were invented. 
We should be willing, at times, to lose a por- 
tion, at least, of nervous sensibility while 
listening to what John Ruskin calls “ infernal 
elocution.” At the recent meetings of the 
World’s Alliance, we were tortured by men on 
the platform and in the pulpit who murdered 
their mother-tongue most ruthlessly. We ask 
with Dr. Kirk, “Why is it we are com- 
pelled to witness the bodily. distortions, the 
croakings and jerkings and screamings, the 
false emphasis and unmeaning modulations 
which are now, to some extent, eclipsing the 
brightest lights of the American pulpit?” 
When Dr. South once broke down in a pulpit 
effort, he sank back with the sad ejaculation, 
“Lord, be merciful to our infirmities!” But 
not a few of the most wretched speakers now 
seen on rostrum or in pulpit seem unconscious 
of their faults. They seem, even, to fancy that 
they are effective, while the fact is, they are 
only tolerated because of the useful thought 
they communicate. 

Excessive vehemence is one noticeable error 
of some speakers. Dr. Chalmers was some- 
times so far carried away with excitement that 
his face was flushed, his veins swelled like 
cords, his fists were doubled, his heavy frame 
was convulsed, and foam in flakes flew from 
his lips. Atone time Whitfield vomited blood 
after a similar exhibition of nervous excite- 
ment. Another, well known to the writer, has 
for years been out of the ministerial work be- 
cause he “burst his boiler,” under too great 
pressure—that is, ruptured blood-vessels of his 
throat while yelling out a speech on a certain 
special occasion. No wonder that a child 
going home from a similar exhibition of pugil- 
istic oratory ventured her innocent criticism, 





“Mother, the minister shook his fist at the 
folks, but nobody dared to go up and fight 
him.” 

Contrast this wrathful frenzy with the calm 
self-possession of Fox, who, while speaking, 
heard the whispered criticism of a member 
near him, “ vec-ti-gal.” The orator recognized 
the error of making the penult short, as he had 
done in the Latin sentence he had quoted. 
Not the least embarassed, he paused, and re- 
marked that an honorable member corrected 
his quotation. He thanked him for it, as it 
enabled him to repeat again the noble senti- 
ment, which he did, and thus turned in his 
favor a circumstance which would have been 
to one less self-possessed most untoward. 

English comedy pictures “ Forcible Feeble.” 
The name belongs to not a few of the roaring, 
hissing, sighing, puffing, and stamping speak- 
ers of our day. Forcible they think they are, 
but theirs is the feeblest of the feeble kinds of 
speech. Thunder does not kill. Noise is not 
argument. Sound doctrine issues not from the 
lungs alone. 

Power, indeed, is needed in the utterances 
of truth, but good sense must direct its exer- 
cise. Cicero, after several years of public 
speaking, found himself so injured by undue 
vehemence that he was advised by physicians 
to abandon the practice of oratory. He would 
not listen to them, but put himself under train- 
ing in Greece with Atticus and Demetrius the 
Syrian. After two years of study and travel 
he came home with a smooth, well-modulated 
voice, the use of which was as healthful to 
himself as it was pleasant to those who lis- 
tened. Common, however, as is the fault al- 
ready noticed, its opposite is still more common. 
Feebleness of utterance and slovenliness of 
style spoil the effect of half the efforts of public 
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speakers, not in the pulpit, alone, but at the 
bar, the lyceum, or debating society. It is 
what Sidney Smith called “decent debility.” 
A rhetorician in 1553 satirically describes the 
preachers of his day as follows: One “is so 
hoarse in his throat that a man would think he 
came lately from scouring a harness ; another 
speaks as if he had plums in his mouth; one 
rattles his words, another chops them; one 
speaks as though his words should be weighed 
in a balance, and another gapes as if to catch 
wind at every third word.” Now, truth is a 
gem that deserves a good setting. While, with 





Cowper, we “loathe all affectation,” we do 
admire clean, shining phrases, unobscured by 
indistinct enunciation, languid drawls, and 
other repulsive mannerisms. How to secure 
for “ apples of gold,” the “ baskets of silver,” 
will be the theme of a second paper. 

[Our correspondent hits off the faults of pub- 
lic speakers, who evidently have not studied 


the manual entitled Oratory, SACRED AnD 
SEcuLaR, published at this office. To become 
good speakers or musicians, men must be 
trained. One has no right to inflict a barbarous 
or ridiculous manner upon an audience, nor is 
it necessary. ] 
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“BE NOT RIGHTEOUS OVERMUCH.” 


EccLESIASTES vii. 16. 


Nor void of heaven is he who loves ; 
Heaven views it and the sight approves; 
Yet purest principles within 

Unguarded may become a sin— 
Excessive love of earthly things 

Man to a beast’s low level brings. 


Not void of heaven is he whose mind 
Seeks all that’s noble and refined ; 

Who keeps his heart and conscience pure, 
Whose spirit is from guile secure; 

Yet even here ills may betide— 

Excess of self-respect is pride. 


Not void of heaven is he who speaks 
Truth from his heart, and ever seeks 

Its wholesome doctrine to aver; 

Yet even here a man may err— 
Unkindness dwells in the excess 

Of upright men’s “‘ straightforwardness.”’ 





Not void of heaven is he whose heart 
In human sorrows bears a part— 

He who, with tenderest sympathies, 
His fallen fellow-sinner sees. 

But oh! beware, lest loving him, 
Thou learn at length to love his sin. 


Not void of heaven is he whose soul 
Can every fleshly lust control; 
Thrice happy he who feels within 
Unbending hatred to all sin— 

But what if thou the sin eschew, 
And hate thy fellow-sinner too? 


Be wise! be sober! teach thine heart 
Wisely and well to bear its part ; 

Be just, be ready to forgive ; 

Be just, iet purest virtues live 
Within thy soul revealed as such, 
But “ be not righteous overmuch.”’ 


——+0+—__ 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS—SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


OME system is very much needed by 

which, without greatly enhancing the 
cost, our buildings can be better secured 
against fire. We here offer some hints, but do 
not propose to make an absolutely fire-proof 
building in the sense of its being so secure 
against such an agent as to be indestructible ; 
for that, at this age of the world, would be 
impossible; but -we propose an arrangement 
by which, at a slight cost, a building may be 
rendered more fit to resist the “devouring” 
element. Neither do we claim for our method 
that it is the only one which will give good 
results ; we simply offer it as one way in which 
fire may be prevented from doing wholesale 
mischief in a thickly-settled locality. 





The first thing, in order to have a building 
in any way fire-proof, is to see that it is built 
of such material as will resist fire; the next 
thing is to see that it is properly built. Expe- 
rience thus far has proved brick to be the best 
material with which to construct a fire-proof 
building. It is not as elegant a material as 
stone ; yet, if treated rightly, very grand and 
imposing structures may be built of it. The 
parts are small, but if they are properly massed 
they may be worked up in a most imposing 
manner. The way in which the interior of the 
majority of our best buildings are made fire- 
proof is by forming the floors of rolled iron 
girders, carrying brick arches ; this, though, is 
quite expensive, and few can afford it. But 
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even such buildings have been devoured in the 
Jate large conflagrations almost as readily as 
those of more common construction. Few of 
the better class of buildings in ordinary times 
catch fire from within and extend the fire to 
other buildings. Those which are the more 
apt to be the means of extending fire are gen- 
erally of the cheaper class—probably fine 
enough looking from without; but within de- 
vised in such a manner as to invite the rapid 
spread of flames. 

Water is the great element used against fire. 
Steam, under certain circumstances, is one of 
the best protections ; so much so that we now 
have first-class safes built on the principle of 
holding in reserve an ample amount of water 
to generate steam sufficient to act as a protec- 
tion against fire. Carbonic acid gas is also 
used to a certain extent, but water is the most 
general and common agent in use, and this we 
propose to use by having a supply of it so 
stored as to be readily made available, and to 
act somewhat in the manner of steam, thereby 
keeping the temperature of the exposed parts 
so reduced as to prevent them from becoming 
heated enough to serve as a conductor to the 
more inflammable material within or beyond 
them. 

We would build of brick, after the ordinary 
styles, using care not to introduce wood in 
such a careless manner as shall neutralize the 
benefits of our system. In the process of con- 
struction we would leave a slight air-space, 
say three or four inches, between our building 
and those on either side; or where parties 
build together make the party walls hollow, 
and this we would accomplish without ‘show- 
ing any open space in the front. For the in- 
terior supports we would use hollow cast-iron 
posts, notwithstanding that in the Chicago fire 
they were found to be insecure when exposed 
to a powerful heat; but we would make some 
slight changes in them, as will be noticed 
shortly. 

In our plan it would make no difference 
whether a French roof were adopted or not, so 
long as it was properly constructed. By the 
way, no French roof should be allowed on any 
building, and particularly on a high one, in a 
thickly-settled locality, unless it were con- 
structed of iron, or in some way made fire- 
proof. We would propose gas-pipe for the 
purpose, as being both light and strong, and 
as possessing the quality of being easily worked 
into almost any shape. Again, by the way, we 
would note that a French roof in reality forms 
more of the side of a building than of the 





roof proper, the greater portion of it being 
flat, as in the majority of ‘other styles of roof. 

In order to carry out our method, we would 
construct what is ordinarily termed a flat roof, 
with the addition of sides, as though we were 
forming a tank; these sides should be about a 
foot high and made of galvanized iron. The 
covering to the roof should be of tin, and 
water-tight, and the roof itself capable of sup- 
porting, when required, an amount of water to 
the depth of about one foot. Where the roof 
is long, it would be well to have it divided by 
cross partitions into bays or sections, from 
front to rear, otherwise, as water will find its 
level, if there were a foot of water at the high- 
est portion of the roof, at the lowest point 
there might be three or four feet, which, for or- 
dinary buildings, might have too much weight. 
These cross divisions would necessitate extra 
conductors, yet that would be a small item and 
could be easily managed ; if introduced they 
should be slightly diagonal, and not straight 
across the roof, as that would be the most 
ready way to cause the water, in ordinary 
times, to run to a common point, the necessity 
for which would be readily understood by the 
practical man. 
‘ The tank need not be kept filled all the time 
unless so desired, but be so connected with a 
hydrant that in case of a destructive fire near 
at hand the water might be let on in sufficient 
quantity to fill the tank readily and keep it 
full during the raging of the fire. Along the top 
of the sides of the tank we would have such 
openings as would allow the water, when the 
tank was kept full, to run over in small streams 
and down the four sides of the building and 
into the hollow iron posts. The ordinary con- 
ductor pipes should be arranged with a suit- 
able turn-off valve, so that when the tank was 
filled the water would not he allowed to run 
off too freely, but be held in reserve for service. 
Up and down the sides of the building, in the 
side walls as well as in the front and rear, we 
would build smaJl troughs, which, in the de- 
sign for the front (and rear if desirable), could 
easily be disguised as belt-courses ; also within 
the iron post we would have places to catch 
and hold small quantities of water; these 
troughs, as well as the gutters, would hold the 
water, and the heat, if powerful and near at 
hand, would generate steam from it in suf- 
ficient quantity to enshroud the whole building 
and afford it superior protection. 

In an iron front this arrangement could 
easily be carried out, and at fires among iron 
buildings there would no longer be that pecu- 
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liar danger which firemen so well appreciate. 
This method, it will be seen, would do away 
with shingle and slate roofs in commercial and 
block buildings. 

In regard to churches and similar structures 
with high wooden roofs, they must either be 
built differently, be more isolated, or have fire- 
proof bulkheads built near them, else suffer 
the consequences of being built of inflamma- 
ble material. 

If all can not afford to build in the manner 





described, it would be well for the municipal 
authorities of a city in particularly inviting 
localities to assist in building fire-proof bulk- 
heads which would arrest the flames and con- 
fine them within certain areas. These bulk- 
heads need not be worthless space, but be 
combined with some private enterprise; the 
city authorities, for a better protection of the 
city, allowing certain parties some bonus for 
thus making their building answer a double 
purpose. LP. &. 


———$§9——_——— 


OUR CLASS OF 1878—CLOSING EXERCISES, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 10. 


(Reported by J. F. C. Grow, Phonographer.) 


N accordance with previous announce- 
ment, our ninth annual class concluded 
its sessions on the 10th of December. It 
was, in all respects, most satisfactory. The 
intelligence of its members, their close at- 
tention and earnest zeal in the pursuit of 
knowledge from first to last, were com- 
mendable. All our facilities were brought 
into requisition; our large collection of 
busts—casts from hundreds of heads of the 
virtuous and the vicious, living and dead, 
with skulls from all parts of the world, rep- 
resenting every degree of development, from 
lowest barbarism to highest civilization, and 
anatomical maps and charts, the largest and 
best, English, French, and German; and 
models and skeletons, also, were in constant 
use. Dissections were made of the human 
brain, and examinations of a Jarge number of 
the crania of animals, birds, reptiles, etc. 
In no other place, and in no other way, can 
there be found so much material for acquir- 
ing a practical knowledge of Anthropology 
as in this collection. We give, below, the 
concluding proceedings of our late session, 
as reported by Mr. Grow, Phonographer.— 
Ep. PHREN. Jour. 
MR. SIZER’S ADDRESS. 


4 y~ profession which you have adopted, my friends, 

in attending this Course of Instruction in Practical 
Phrenology, is one which, we trust, will grow upon your 
affection as you increase in skill in its administration. 
In adopting this profession you do not step down to 
some fragmentary subject. The engineer has to do with 
stone and wood and iron. He deals in material. He de- 
signs bridges for transit over streams; he constructs 
honses to shelter our heads, or mills to lighten the labor 
of men, and there his functfon ceases. 





The physician studies the human body ; seeks to know 
its normal and abnormal action as a physical machine. 
It is his province to put it in order when it gets out of 
order, though it is not always considered his province (as 
it is ours) to teach people how to keep it in order, and 
his profession, therefore, is more or less partial, though, 
of course, highly important and usefal. 

The lawyer helps us sometimes out of our troubles, 
and makes us pay handsomely for the duties he performs, 
but he doesn’t always tell us, except by the smart of the 
lash which the pains and penalties inflict, how to keep 
out of difficulty. 

The legislator studies political economy, and frames 
laws by which communities shall be governed. 

The minister teaches us moral and religious ideas. 
And those who know how much power and influence the 
moral and religious faculties exert in human weal, will 
by no means undervalue his high position. If the clergy- 
man understood our subject as well as we understand 
his, he would say that the man who studies the whole of 
human nature — physical, intellectual, animal, social, 
moral, and religious—is certainly no whit inferior in 
point of position or in the elevation of his function to his 
who ministers “‘ between the porch and the altar.”” We, 
as phrenologists, have to do with every child of human- 
ity, with every hope and every fear, with every talent 
and every passion, with all that is desirable in the pres- 
ent life and all that is hoped for beyond. Every faculty, 
every emotion that throbs with joy or trembles with fear, 
comes under our consideration. We do not meet men 
one day in the week and treat upon ethics and spirituali- 
ty, and then let them drift out into the currents of life, 
tempted and buffeted, overcome, perhaps, and at the end 
of the week, try to get them back on the track. It is 
our province, gentlemen, to teach people how to obey 
the laws of health, how to take care of every faculty, 
every fecling; how to make the seven days in the week 
one continuous Sunday, sacred to duty and to God. 

What is a phrenologist? He is called by some a peri- 
patetic mountebank, seeking a precarious subsistence, 
pandering to the wonder or caprice of the ignorant and 
the superstitious. The function of the true phrenologist 
is not this, though some, perhaps, may have manifested 
their skill and talent, so far as they possessed them, in 
that direction. If you follow out the instructions which 
we have endeavored, with whatever of ability we pos- 
sess, to give you, you will teach the mother as the fond- 
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ling is in her arms to study his mentality and guide his 
growth toward manhood and duty. It is not to read the 
character of the criminal in the dock, to tell what a terri- 
ble nature he has. It is rather to show the mother and 
the teacher how to keep the little one from wandering, so 
that it will not become criminal and punishable. If 
Phrenology were understood as it ought to be, and as it 
will sometime be, mothers will become the administra- 
tors of this science, and possibly leave us phrenologists, 
as such, to instruct the sons and daughters, the future 
parents of the race, in the schools. In fact, when Phre- 
nology becomes such as it ought to be, and ultimately, 
we hope, will be, every school will have in it some clear- 
headed men, who will know how to teach pupils, as they 
grow up, mental science as well as astronomy, mathe- 
matics, and grammar. We ought to have Physiology 
taught in our schools, and when true Physiology shall be 
taught. broad and rich as human nature, then Phrenology 
will be its crowning glory. The time ought to come 
when the clergyman and the physician, the teacher, the 
lawyer, and the judge on the bench shall understand this 
subject and be able to administer it. 

We have to deal with all that belongs to manhood, all 
that belongs to mentality. There is not a throb of de- 
sire, of hope, or fear which it is not your province to 
study. ‘There is not a yearning soul that seeks to know 
“What shall I do to make myself all that I ought to be 
and avoid evil and sin?” in regard to whom you may 
not administer a word of interest and profit. You can 
instruct the wayward; guide and regulate the strong. 
You can teach the timid how to take courage, and the 
desponding how to look upward and hope for the better. 

When you have under your hands and personal mag- 
netism a sincere soul seeking to know what he is and 
how to make more of himself, you can teach him then 
and there as no other person can. We have an eminent 
instance in sacred history, where one man, Nathan by 
name, preached a pretty strong sermon to a high charac- 
ter, and made his hearer tremble and repent. This per- 
sonal application of truth to the individual in the soli- 
tude and silence of private advice will a thousand times 
more often help to reclaim a wayward man than if all the 
terrors of the Tkw were hurled at him from the pulpit or 
Sinai. It is quite easy for a thousand men to sit and 
listen to the thundering tones of truth uttered from the 
pulpit to everybody in general. Men can listen un- 
moved to truth that would make a single man tremble 
if uttered to him and made personal in its application. 
Your text is the individual; and, if we may say it, from 
this day forward, when you go out into the field, you can 
save the value of one entire man every day of your prac- 
tice. One man will receive benefit which will make him 
twenty-five per cent. more of a man from that day for- 
ward. Another man will be saved in toto from wreck and 
ruin. Men tell us sometimes they have thus been saved, 
and that all they have and hope to be they owe to the in- 
terview which they sought with us. If you can add ten 
per cent. to a man’s happiness and power, and have the 
opportunity of meeting ten men ina day, you will thus 
daily duplicate yourself by elevating and strengthening 
those with whom you come in contact, and the commnu- 
nity can well afford to give you all the respect and pat- 


Tonage that you will need. 


If you will be true-to yourselves, and to that truth 
which is now committed to you, you may from this day 
onward make yourselves a power in the earth, bringing 
many souls from wandering, and thous hiding a multitude 
of sins. Thus you will be missionaries. You may use 
every faculty that belongs to the realm of mind; you 
may reason; you may bring history, wit, and humor; 





you may bring kindness, prudence, and fear; you may 
bring hope and aspiration; you may bring courage and 
fortitude and persistency—all these you may bring to 
guide and modify and control those who come under 
your hands. No man has such a power for good as the 
practical phrenologist. For instance, in a year there 
will come under the hands of a phrenologist in good 
practice more persons than sit to listen to the ablest lips 
in this country on a Sunday. I kept a record once when 
I was traveling, and that year I examined more than 
5,000 people. If you can do what your profession opens 
to you the way to do, and make each one of theee indi- 
viduals stronger and richer in consequence of your con- 
tact with him, what a field you have! what a parish! 
You do not stand and speak of truths which, by their 
frequent utterance, have become trite, if not stale, to the 
common mind. You do not stand before a hundred and 
twenty people as a congregation fifty-two or a hundred 
and four times a year, but you have a fresh, new congre- 
gation once in a week. You have fifty or sixty new con- 
gregations in a year, and have a chance to preach to each 
of them a pretty good course of sermons, so that your 
parish is large. And remember that every man, every 
boy, every child that receives from you advice, counsel, 
guidance, information, is to go on for fifty or sixty years, 
as it were, trading on the capital which you have com- 
mitted to him ; working in him like leaven, it will double 
his power, and thus you will go on exerting a favorable 
influence not only, but enhancing the sources of happi- 
ness and magnifying the opportunities of those who re- 
ceive your influence. 
DELIVERY OF DIPLOMAS. 

It only remains for me now to hand to you the certifi 
cates of your attendance on our instructions. 

To Miss Swirt: There have been a few women Phre- 
nologists, but I have the pleasure now to confer the first 
diploma on a woman in our classes. I trust she will be 
‘*awift ’’ in every good word and work, and that in this, 
her chosen field, rich with a harvest that awaits her gath- 
ing hand, she may rise to distinction at no distant day. 

To Mr. Lee: This is not the first opportunity we 
have had of giving a diploma toaclergyman. If what we 
have said relative to the profession of the minister and 
phrenologist be true, what may we not hope for when 
the minister and the phrenologist are united in the same 
person, And now, if never before, my good friend and 
brother, your field is the world. 

To Mr. Ricnarps: The Welsh people are excellent 
patrons of Phrenology. Wherever you go you will find 
the Welsh appreciate mental science, and it gives us 
pleasure to welcome to our circle, not the first Welsh- 
man who has taken instruction, and not the first Welsh- 
man, we trust, who shall make for himself success. We 
have good news from the Welsh students, and we expect 
favorable reports from William Richards. 

To Mr. McNew: The first impulse which Phrenol- 
ogy obtained in this country in a practical direction, or- 
iginated in Amherst college, your alma mater. Henry 
Ward Beecher sent to Boston for phrenological books to 
read up for a debate on the subject, and then asked O. 
S. Fowler, a fellow-student, if he would like to peruse 
them; and those books so bought and loaned laid the 
foundation for practical] Phrenology as it has been devel- 
oped in this country. True, Spurzheim had spent four 
months in America, and lectured in Boston, where he 
fell a victim to climate and to over-work, and was hon- 
ored by the best thinkers of the time with burial in 
Mount Auburn, and a memorial in imitation of the tomb 
of Scipio, which was raised over his mortal remains as a 
monument to his wisdom and worth, 
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Mr. Wells once asked Mr. Beecher what aid Phrenolo- 
gy had been to him in his profession asa preacher. He 
promptly replied, “Suppose I were on an island in mid- 
ocean, and permanently cut off from obtaining anything 
from the rest of the world, but having all the tools and 
machinery for raising crops and manufacturing other 
useful things. If some night pirates should land and 
rob me of all they could carry off, and burn my books, 
teols, and machinery, and leave me despoiled and deso- 
late, to construct such rude tools as might be possible 
under the circumstances, withont Phrenology and the 
aid it gives me in treating of mind, I should be as much 
at a loss how to proceed effectively as I should to carry 
on farming with my appropriate implements destroyed.” 

Now we have the pleasure of presenting a diploma to 
a graduate of Amherst College, hoping that, if he do not 
reach the altitude of his predecessors, he shall at least 
honor their memory by the able support he shall give 
their favorite science. 

To Mr. Canpee: Physiology is an interesting sub- 
ject to study, and is becoming every year more and more 
sought for. We have the pleasure now to present to 
Mr. Candee, a student of physiology, now a phrenolo- 
gist, a diploma, trusting that the sciences of Physiology 
and Phrenology in his hands shall receive fit illustration, 
and the public decided benefit. 

To Mr. GranBerry: And we welcome our young 
friend from Mississippi, the youngest student who has 
graduated with us. He has a long, and, we trust, a pros- 
perous life before him, and we give him the right hand 
of fellowship with words of hope and cheer, and bid him 
go into the large field where his- home is—the great, 
broad South—where, we trust, he will find a rich field for 
the exercise of his profession. We expect to hear, as 
long as we live, good news from Brother Granberry. 

To Mr. Mackenzie: George Combe and his brother 
Andrew were Scotsmen, and the world owes to Scotland 
much, and Phrenology not less. And the name Macken- 
zie, an historic name, rich in great deeds, why may we 
not hope that our Scotch born friend, who has seen life 
in the West in some of its rougher as well as in some of 
its smoother aspects, can be able to carry Phrenology to 
the borders, and plant it with the early steps of civiliza- 
tion as it marches westward until it shall belt the conti- 
nent. Mr. Mackenzie, I bid you welcome. 

To Mr. McCrea: Mr. McCrea, a Scotsman as well, 
deserves to come in here. We trust that his strong 
Causality, and those strong spiritual elements of his, 
may find in this field ample room to work, and that he 
shall be able to illustrate the subject in its higher and 
more philosophical forms. 

To Dr. CHANDLER: GALL was a physician, his associ- 
ate, SpuRzHEt™, was also a physician. Yet some physi- 
cians now-a-days have thought it popular and perhaps 
profitable to ridicule and sneer at Phrenology. It gives 
us pleasure to welcome Dr. Chandler to the phrenologi- 
cal field, and though he has received other diplomas, we 
tender him this, and trust that in utility it may not be 
second to any, and that while he treats the body, he will 
now be able to treat the mind as well. 

To Mr. Purierick: Toason of Massachusetts, now 
transplanted to the West, we tender all good wishes and 
a diploma, hoping that he will be able to show the prac- 
tical value of Phrenology, as he is largely endowed with 
practical qualities, and, like his mother State, Massachu- 
setts, be able to make his mark wherever he goes. 

To Mr. Tuompson: D. D. Thompson enters upon the 
field of Phrenology. He had a namesake in the field 
who was a woman. She was a success; she was a noble 
woman, and, we trust, in tendering to Mr. Thompson the 





open sesame to this profession, that he shall not fall short 
of any of his name, doing which he will shed no dishonor 
upon the profession. 

To Mr. Snetu: The Keystone State calls for another 
diploma. Mr. Snell has strength ; he has natura Italent 
and time; culture and practice will bring to him, we 
hope, opportunity and success. ; 

To Mr. AsprywaLi: Mr. Aspinwall was a student 
with us last year. He has attended faithfully upon a 
second course, with what advantage time will tell. We 
give him this diploma, confident that with his moral 
tone, and his inquiring spirit, he will be able to evince 
to the world that his studies have been not in vain, and 
that the instruction he has received will have profited 
him and those who may listen to his teachings. 

As our two friends from Michigan, the brothers James 
and Orville Curren, were obliged to leave for home two 
days since, by engagement, they received their diplomas 
and our best wishes. Faithful, intelligent, and suecess- 
ful as students, we doubt not their talent and courteous 
bearing will open to them the door of success wherever 
they may go. 

Mr. Wells then arose and said he would defer to the 
members of the clase if they had anything to say. 

Miss Epna H. Swurt, selected by the class, arose 
and delivered the farewell address in behalf of all, which 
we gladly present in full: 

FAREWELL ADDRESS BY MISS EDNA H. SWIFT. 

Professors WELLS and Sizer: For some time past 
we have been associated as teachers and pupils. We 
came together as strangers from different parts of this 
vast country for the purpose of receiving from you such 
instruction as would have a tendency to elevate us in 
the scale of being, and, as we briefly recall our united 
labors in the fields of knowledge, our hearts swell with 
pride and gratitude to you, our noble pioneers. When 
we consider the arduous task you have undertaken to 
vindicate and establish, one of the noblest of sciences, 
which at times has been almost engulfed by the persist- 
ent opposition of bigotry and skepticism, we feel that 
you now merit the victor’s crown, and hope that you 
may live to be adorned with the conqueror’s garland of 
immortelles. © 

The weeks that we have been under your instruction 
have been to us a season of the greatest profit in the ac 
quisition of important truths. 

The candor, the fidelity, and the honesty with which 
you have investigated Anthropology and Psychology, 
and the self-sacrificing devotion with which you have 
presented them to us, are worthy our highest praise, and 
as long as memory lasts will not be obliterated. We 
trust your teachings have been received in honest 
hearts, like “seed sown in good ground,” “bread cast 
upon the waters to be gathered after many days.” 

We will never forget your words of counsel and en- 
couragement. The influence of your kindly Christian 
character will go with us in whatever scenes our lot may 
be cast. May Time deal kindly with you, and may your 
influence in the future, as in the past, cause many to 
rise up and call you blessed ; and ere the end shill come, 
may you be permitted to see the doubts, the prejudices, 
and the ungeneroas opposition to your favorite science 
dissipated like the mists of morning before the rising 
sun, and Phrenology shine forth in all its power to guide, 
to comfort, and to elevate mankind. 

And now that the time has arrived for us to extend to 
each other the parting hand, we know full well that it 
shall be for atime only. The zephyrs that blow upon 
us in this world will soon have ceased to fan our brows. 
The voices heard within these walls, the tongues that 
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have uttered words of cheer, and the hearts entwined 
by the fondest ties of affection, will soon be hushed 
and'motionless ; but the spirit that now animates us to 
deeds of valor is destined to live on and act in the great 
beyond. Then, I trust, our immortal longings will he 
satisfied, and we shall contemplate with new delight the 
beautiful truths you have so clearly set before us. 
REMARKS BY MR. WELLS. 

It has been and is the most ardent wish of my life to 
see Phrenology so widesy disseminated that the race may 
have its full benefit. From my first acquaintance with 
this subject I was impressed with its great utility, and 
resolved to continue in its service while blessed with 
health. I have no other motive than the wide extension 
of this subject, that mankind may be blessed with its 
advantages. I believe with the Hon. Mr. Rusk, late 
United States Senator, who said, ‘‘ When a man properly 
understands himself, society has a guarantee for his good 
conduct and usefulness,” and, I may add, that when he 
properly understands himself he has taken the first steps 
toward good citizenship and a higher civilization. 

I want to see Phrenology introduced into all our insti- 
tutions of learning, and especially into our asylums for 
the insane, so that those unfortunates, whose minds have 
become unsettled, may be treated in accordance with 
scientific principles. I am told a considerable increase 
in the recovery of patients where Phrenology has been 
understood by their physicians has been attained. I 
want to see it introduced into our prisons, so that this 
unfortunate class may be put in the way of reformation, 
that culprits, when treated in harmony with their mental 


constitution, may be in the way of improvement, and - 


many of them become good citizens ; whereas when they 
are kept in confinement, and treated in a brutal manner 
by ignorant keepers, we can have no hope of their being 
improved or reformed. I wish to see Phrenology intro- 
duced into our common schools, and pupils classified 
according to their mental peculiarities and temperament, 
those of one temperament and style of mental develop- 
ment treated in exact accordance with their peculiarities. 
In this way government, discipline, instruction, and prog- 
tess would be comparatively easy in respect to all. 
The subject should be understood by parents and those 
who are to become parents, that they may relate them- 
selves rightly in marriage, and keep themselves in a 
proper condition to become the parents of healthy, intel- 
ligent, and moral children. These principles may be- 
come, in the hands of good men, an agent for civiliza- 
tion and a true religion. North American Indians and 
Africans, and others of the less fortunate classes, will be 
more wisely treated as the result. Had wea million of 
dollars, it should be invested for this'end. 

You are now working apostles in a good cause. Bless- 
ings will follow you if you work faithfully and faint not. 
I would stand behind you and buoy you up, but he be- 
comes strongest who tries to walk alone. As you gain 
strength, confidence, assurance, and self-reliance, with a 
trust in Providence, nothing will-stand in your way; 
success will crown your efforts. 

Mr. Wells then presented to each member of the class 
a copy of New Physiognomy, and a bound volume of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1873, remarking that he 
would be pleased to hear from each member in regard 
to his introduction to the subject of Phrenology. 
RELATION OF EXPERIENCES BY MEMBERS OF THE CLASS. 

Remarks By Mr. McCrea: I have a feeling I wish 
to express. From early boyhood I have been an admirer 
of the Quakers, and since I have come to manhood, as 
well as before, I have adopted the custom of speaking 
when the spirit moves me. When I was a boy about six 





years old, I remember of looking at a symbolical head 
owned by my brother. I studied and.spelled it out 
eagerly and anxiously. When I was about twelve years 
old my brother left Scotland and came to America. He 
had also a bust, and I recollect of spelling over the long 
names and trying to pronounce them. When I was 
about seventeen I was working in a Sunday-school with 
a gentleman with whom I became very intimate, and he 
said to me, “* Why don’t you subscribe for the Pureno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL? You ought to, for I know you would 
like it.” He showed me a specimen number, and in less 
than a week I sent on to the office and got it, and since 
then 1 have been a regular subscriber. I have read a 
great many of the publications from this office, and with 
the greatest admiration and benefit, and I say here that 
whatever I know on almost any subject I owe to the 
publications of this office and the New York 7ridune. 

Mr. MacKenzize’s REMARKS: I can’t suppress the in- 
clination that rises in my mind at this moment of return- 
ing my sincere and heartfelt thanks to my teachers and 
to my fellow-students for their kindness toward me 
during the few weeks of our acquaintance. It is true 
that in the earlier part of my life I have not had the ad- 
vantages that some of you have had of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the rudiments of the English language. Never- ° 
theless, I feel the responsibility that rests upon me from 
this time forward. My past life has been spent among 
the red men of the forests and plains. 1 am better ac- 
quainted, perhaps, with their manners and customs than 
with civilization and her sweet surroundings. I realize 
that we have taken the responsibility upon us of co-oper- 
ating with the firm of Fowler & Wells in lifting men 
from groveling in the earth and placing them upon a 
higher and nobler plane, and of directing their steps 
toward the kingdom of God. And I do hope that I shall 
ever hear from my fellow-students that they have been 
uncompromising in extending the truth and truth 
alone. I leave the floor and hope to hear from those 
who have had the advantages of a college education. 

Mr. AsPINWALL spoke as follows: In April, 1871, I 
passed by your window. Your phrenological busts and 
other articles attracted my attention. I came in and 
secured a catalogue of your works. I took it home. 
I read your description of New Physiognomy especially, 
and thought it a novel idea to be able to read character 
by looking at a stranger's face. Shortly after I ordered 
New Physiognomy, and read it with great interest. But 
my estimation of the value of Phrenology has risen from 
the novel up to the useful, and now it is my intention to 
make use of Phrenology ; if I can not as a profession, I 
will put it to use in practical life as long as I live. 

This is the second course of instruction I have received 
here, and I do not feel the least regret for what I have 
paid for this instruction, which I consider invaluable. 

To you, as my teachers, I feel very grateful, and will 
ever remember you with feelings of high regard. 

Mr. Canpes remarked as follows: As we seem to 
have formed a class-mecting,-and personal experience is 
the topic, I will give my testimony. 

Three years ago I was practically ignorant of Phrenol- 
ogy. My mother has long been a firm friend of this sci- 
ence. About ten years ago she was perusing Combe’s 
Constitution of Man, and desired me to read it. This 
was my introduction to Phrenology. 

In the winter of 1870 and 1871, while attending school 
in Cleveland, Ohio, I listened to a lecture on this subject 
by O. S. Fowler. He demonstrated quite clearly that 
Phrenology was in harmony with the Christian doc- 
trines. In the fall of 1871, while at Cazenovia (New York) 
Seminary, I had a chum who was a phrenological stu- 
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dent, and had many discussions with him upon the sub- 
ject. It was at this period that I became acquainted 
with the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL. Knowing my moth- 
er’s deep interest in the subject, I presented her a year’s 
subscription of the JournaL, and I have since been a 
constant reader of it. The information I obtained from 
the JOURNAL led me to purchase several volumes pertain- 
ing to Phrenology, and to inquire into the details of the 
subject. Through a vague knowledge of the subject, I 
had supposed it taught materialism, and was inimical to 
the Christian doctrines; but upon further investigation 
I discovered that my fears were unfounded. It revealed 
to me wherein I was deficient, and how I could remedy 
the evil, and I was convinced of the utility and truthfal- 
ness of its principles. 

I taught school two terms, and observed that the natu- 
ral tendencies of the pupils conformed to phrenological 
developments. One of my students had a wide notoriety 
as a mischievous character. He was careless, heedless, 
imprudent, and always in trouble. If reprimanded, he 
would repent with tears, and promise to be watchful in 
his conduct in the future; but all to no avail. On ex- 
amining his head I noticed Cauti was deficient, 
and concluded the fault was more from constitutional 
weakness than designed disobedience. 

To the faculty of this institute I return sincere thanks 
for the kind, efficient, and practical instruction extended 
to us. We go forth strengthened with the Christian 
spirit and the elevated enthusiasm with which you have 
inspired us to disseminate the refining truths of the 
noblest of all sciences. We are to teach men that they 
possess all the qualities that will enable each to have 
the highest enjoyment, and become an honor and bene- 
factor of mankind in developing the whole man accord- 
ing to the laws of the Creator; or by a wrong and per- 
verted use of the same faculties become miserable. 

I hope that with God’s help we may extend our influ- 
ence, and bring many, yea, all the world, in some future 
time, to open their eyes to all truth, and see that nature 
and revelation harmonize. 

Mr. Ricnarps said: I can say that I have been saved 
by Phrenology. Man was to me a great mystery. I was 
a mystery to myeelf, and as I jogged on I didn't under- 
stand myself. Some way or other I couldn't harmonize 
this, but Phrenology has solved the problem. I begin 
to understand myself, and I hope to live in harmony with 
myself and with society, inspire many with bright hopes, 
and do something toward spreading the truths of Phre- 
nology. 

Dr. CHanpier said: In my youth 1 became the pos- 
sessor of Combe’s Constitution of Man. Although @d- 
monished by a pious relative it was a dangerous book 
for boys to read, as Combe was a Deist and an infidel, 
yet wishing to test the merits of the production for my- 
self, it was carefully read and studied. 

Not finding those objections verified, but that it con- 
tained an exposition of the relation of man to man, and 
also his relation to God, in a logical and analytical force 
and clearness second to none. Desiring to know more 
of the science of man, of the practical bearings of Phre- 
nology, explains my attendance during this term of in- 
struction, and my presence. here to-night. 

This has been the most pleasant and profitable season 
of instruction of my life. The geniality and kindness of 
our instructors, in connection with their ability and apt- 
ness to teach, has created a feeling of esteem and confi- 
dence in their behalf that can never fade away. 

I rejoice that there is one school of science whose 
teachers dare to sever from its lectures that species of 
bombastic declamation and superfluous minutiz# which 








. 
is unavailable, as it is destitute of practical utility. Sur- 
feiting the mind with matter which is not essential to 
real life is a sad abuse of time and talent. It forcibly re- 
minds me of dealing out a bushel of chaff for mental 
pabulam at the bottom of which there is one grain of 
wheat, and very often finding that grain musty. 

In relation to this school of instruction, it is but jus- 
tice to our teachers to make this remark: In medical 
college during one term I listened to 400 lectures, the 
next term to 450, the two terms comprising thirty-six 
weeks, and I must say that I have received more in the 
past six weeks here of practical knowledge relating to 
life, the brain and its functions, than I did during the 
thirty-six weeks I attended medical college, though I 
highly appreciate the instructions there given. 

Our instructions here have been condensed, refined, 
practical, and, at the same time, scientific; the princi- 
ples taught being founded on and illustrated by nature, 
That we have received vast benefit ourselves, even if we 
never enter the field to disseminate its principles as 
taught us, not one of the class will for a moment doubt. 

Phrenology deals with and teaches valuable lessons 
from pre-natal to senile life. This science is the noblest 
in its character, highest in its field of labor, and sublim- 
est in its conception, for the entire elements of man are 
developed and included in its teachings. Moreover, the 
physician's field of influence is greatly extended by a 
knowledge of the mental nature of man as founded on 
his organic constitution, especially when called to con- 
sider and treat that formerly mysterious disease, in- 
sanity. 

Mr. Tuompson said: I once supposed that Phrenol- 
ogy was the same as witchcraft—in league with evil 
spirits. About a year and a half ago, while looking over 
a collection of books in a store, I saw the ‘* Self Instruct- 
or,” and bought it. After reading it through I was con- 
vinced there was more than witchcraft init. I sent for 
more books on the subject, and the more I read them the 
stronger became my convictions of its truth and reality. 

I had believed Phrenology to be in opposition to the 
Christian doctrines, and, of course, supposed it favored 
materialism; but after studying and comparing its 
principles with the teachings of Christianity, I not only 
became convinced that it was not in opposition to the 
Christian doctrines, but that it was in harmony with the 
highest practical Christianity. Being thus convinced of 
its truths and great importance, I sought to extend my 
knowledge of its principles; and with the instruction I 
have received here, thanks to my teachers, I bope and 
expect, in going forth into the world, to be able to dis- 
seminate its truths in such a manner that my fellow-men 
may be benefited. In conclusion, I tender my sincere 
thanks to Mr. Wells and Mr. Sizer for theiy kindness, 
and for the able and efficient manner in which they have 
assisted the class in the study of this important science. 

Remarks By Rev. Georoe A. Leg: In the city of 
Baltimore, where I was born, I heard a man describe the 
character of two persons, and I thought it was some- 
thing remarkable that a man could look at a stranger 
and delineate his character. Some years later I came 
across the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and read it regu- 
larly with interest. I had a longing desire to come here 
and take a full course of instruction. While I was study- 
ing the science, the question would arise in my mind, 
Are these things consistent with the Scriptures? After pa- 
tient study I found that they harmonize in every respect. 

Although there is opposition to this science, yet when 
truth is presented to people in a proper way, and they 
catch some new idea, it is wonderful what an impression 
it makes upon their minds. J am very glad, in the Provi- 
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dence of God, I have been permitted these last few weeks 

to be with you here; and I feel that I could stand up to- 
day and recommend you and your works throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. 

Mr. Snevu said: I became deeply interested in Phre- 
nology by reading the JournaL. I for a long time want- 
ed to attend this course of lectures; and I must say that 
I have found it to be all that I had imagined it, and more 
too. I think we have received a great deal more than is 
advertised. I, for one, feel thankful, and my gratitude 
for what I have received here I hardly know how to 
express. : 

Mr. GRANBERRY said: I have no experience to add, but 
I would simply return my grateful and heartfelt thanks 
for the courteous and able manner in which a knowledge 
of the subject has been imparted to me. I wish my 
instructors a long, happy, and prosperous life. 

Mr. Pur_srick said: It was probably seven years ago 
that I first saw the PHreNoLoeicaL JouRNAL. About 
six months after that I became a regular subscriber. I 
think I learned as much from that as from all the other 
reading matter on the subject. My teachers, accept my 
thanks for your earnest endeavors to teach us the science 
of Phrenology. 

Mr. McNett said: My phrenological reading was de- 
sultory, and was pursued rather from curiosity than to 
obtain a knowledge of the science, till I came to read 
Combe’s “‘ Constitution of Man.’’ Mr. Combe’s candid, 
clear, and pointed manner impressed me favorably. 

If his views in regard to Phrenology were correct, I 
thonght I saw in his work a basis upon which all of 
man’s relations with himself and with the world might 
be securely built. I determined to investigate Phrenol- 
ogy further; and so far as I have gone, I have seen noth- 
ing to discourage, but much to confirm me in its truth- 
fulness. 

I regret very much that a practical, tangible philosophy 
like that of the “* Constitution of Man,” had not been in- 
corporated into my college curriculum. The dry meta- 
physical and hypothetical iustruction which we receive 
at college might be advantageously replaced by a system 
of philosophy which places the finger of certain science 
upon all mental manifestations. 

If instruction in regard to man in his physical relations 
also could take the place of much of the Greek and Latin, 
I doubt not the advantages of a college course might be 
still further enhanced. Let us hope that such a desirable 
end may yet be accomplished. 

You have made my stay with you, Messrs. Wells and 
Sizer, most pleasant and profitable. For your kind and 
generous manner toward me, I thank yon kindly. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE CLASS. 

Whereas we, the members of the PHRENOLOGICAL CLAss 
or 1873, desiring, at the close of our course of instruc- 
tion, to express our regard for the utility of the subjects 
taught, and our appreciation of the ability and servites 
of our teachers, therefore 

Resolved, That we believe Phrenology, Physiognomy, 
Psychology, and Physiology are subjects of the first im- 
portance in the education and advancement of man, and 
the only true means by which we may arrive at a correct 
knowledge of ourselves and of our relations to our fel- 
low-men, and to our God. 

Resolved, That Prof. 8. R. Wells has given us interest- 
ing and valuable instruction in Physiognomy and Psy- 
chology, and that his kindly bearing toward us, and his 
friendly counsel, merit our lasting gratitude. 

Resolved, That Prof. Nelson Sizer, as a teacher of Phre- 
nology and a practical delineator of character, is worthy 
our highest confidence and respect, and that his genial, 














kindly, and sincere attitude toward us has made an im- 
pression that will never be forgotten. 

Resolved, That having received from* Dr. Nelson B. 
Sizer instruction in Anatomy and Physiology which will, 
to us, be of incalculable benefit, we desire to express our 
kind regard for him, and hope that his life may long be 
spared to advance the cause of science. 

Resolved, That we are very grateful to Madame De Les- 
dernier for the instruction imparted to us in the princi- 
ples of elocution. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all students of An- 
thropology and its kindred sciences, the New York Phre- 
nological Institute for its facilities in these important 
subjects, its instructors being gentlemen of noble and 
liberal minds, whose self-sacrificing devotion to their 
special branches of scientific inquiry can come only from 
a thorough conviction of their utility and truthfulness. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be presented to the 
professors of the Institute, requesting their publication 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. ’ 

Rev. Geo, A. Lex, Pennsylvania. 
G. E. Cuanpter, M.D., Ohio. 
James McNett, A.B., New York. 
Epna H. Swrrr, Connecticut. 

E. E. Canpez, New York. 

D. D. THompson, Canada. 

Wm. Ricnarps, Pennsylvania. 
C. L. SNetL, Pennsylvania. 

J. H. Mackenzie, Minnesota. 
JamMEs McCrea, Illinois. 
Tuomas Curren, Michigan. 
Orvi_Le CurRREN, Michigan. 

F. E. Asprxnwaui, New York. 

8. F. Paitsrick, Ohio. 
PRENTISS M. GRANBERRY, Mississippi. 


06. 


‘PEN AND INK PICTURES OF IRISH 
CUSTOMS ”’—“ WAKES.” 
“ CHRISTY CRAYON” CRITICISED BY JAS, ALEX. 
MOWATT. 


HE article at page 64 of the PHrENOLosI- 

CAL JOURNAL for January, under thie 
above heading is, doubtless, interesting reading 
for the American public. It is a graphic and 
very humorous description of Irish “ wakes,” 
as Jhey were conducted about forty years ago. 
If this had been stated in the article I would 
not have noticed it further. None of the scenes 
described by “ Christy Crayon” could be wit- 
nessed in Ireland to-day, unless under very 
exceptionable circumstances, in exceedingly 
isolated instances, and in very backward dis- 
tricts of the country. 

Knowing every portion of Ireland, as I do, 
and having been reared (“raised”) in one of 
the most backward and mountainous parts of 
the island, in County Leitrim, near the source 
of the river Shannon, I have had the fullest 
opportunity of knowing the customs of our 
people, observing their habits, and sharing in 
all their practices so far as I pleased to do so. 
It is admitted by “Christy Crayon” that 
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“some improvement in the mode of conduct- 
ing ‘ wakes’ and funerals is observable in Ire- 
land.” This is just what I assert has been the 
case for the last thirty years at least. 

Many a “wake” have I been personally 
,present at since I was seven years of 

age. I remember thirty-three years back dis- 
tinctly. In all that time I never knew a 
“wake” to be “kept up for three or four 
nights.” In no part of Ireland is the corpse 
ever kept unburied for more than two days. 
The “wake” could,’ therefore, be for two 
nights at most; and even one of these could 
not be of a very public character. 

In England the corpse is usually kept in the 
house for five or six days without any public 
“wake ;” but this keeping the body so long 
uninterred is never done in Ireland, and never 
was, even in the past; two days have always 
been the rule in Ireland. 

“ Dancing” I have seen at “ wakes” on very 
rare occasions ; but “ never in the presence of 
death,” as “ Christy Crayon” puts it. I have 
known a large barn to be thrown open and 
lighted up for the young people at the “ wake” 
to go into if they pleased for any amusement 
and pastime. There I have seen “ dancing ”— 
perhaps half a dozen times in my lifetime. 
And even on those odd occasions, when such 
has taken place, the Catholic clergy have pub- 
licly and openly spoken of it from the altar, 
and strongly condemned it. 

lenty of tea and bread and butter have 
formed the usual “ refreshments” at “ wakes,” 
in Ireland, as long as I remember. And 
“Christy Crayon” will excuse me for stating 
that I can see nothing wrong nor objection- 
able in giving a cup of tea to friends who call, 
at a home of mourning, to show their sym- 
pathy for the family and their last token of re- 
spect for the deceased. 

Tobacco and pipes are usually furnished in a 
room for all who choose to smoke. It is sel- 
dom, at present, that intoxicating liquors are 
served round to any extent. The temperance 
movement, under Father Matthew, and con- 
tinued since, did much to break up that cus- 
om. Occasionally intoxicants are supplied ; 
but it is very unusual for any one to be seen 
under their influence at “ wakes” in the 
present day. 

The National School System of Ireland was 
established by Act of Parliament in 1833— 
forty years ago. Since then common schools 
have been opened in every part of the country 
—the ‘best schools, and the best system of 
teaching, in existence in Europe or America 












to-day. These schools give “ combined secular 
and separate religious instruction,” to all 
classes and creeds in Ireland. These common 
schools have stamped out all the old scenes 
that used to occur at “ wakes,” just as the 
common schools have changed the character 
of American society. 

The scenes depicted by “Christy Crayon” 
as taking place at a birth, and to the neglect 
and risk of the life of the mother, form entirely 
a fancy sketch. It would be wholly impos- 
sible to match them by reality anywhere. 
Acquaintances and neighbors who drop intoa 
home where an increase has taken place im the 
family may be hospitably asked to join the 
family in a cup of tea. But to state that 
drinking, carousing, song-singing, and story- 
telling are carried on, “to the neglect of the 
weak and suffering mother,” is entirely devoid 
of any foundation on which to rest. 

These corrections of “ Christy Crayon’s” 
description of Irish “ wakes” and births I con- 
sider it necessary to offer through the columns 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 80 as to pre- 
serve its reader from being misled in reference 
to a sensitive people who form one of the 
largest nationalities which go to make up the 
population of*these United States. 


——— +06 --—— 


What Pays THE Best.—A writer in the 
Journal of the Farm remarks: I hear much 
discussion among farmers as to the comparative 
profits of different systems of farming. At one 
time the tide is claimed in favor of fruit rais- 
ing; at another the dairy interest is ascendant; 
next we hear milk claim the precedence in 
profit over butter, and in the end we think it all 
amounts to this: That for no very great length 
of time will any one system, crop, or product 
remain more profitable than the other. Near 
market, milk will always remain the most 
profitable dairy product, not only because it 
can be carried far, but because its increased 
freight would soon absorb the difference in 
profit between it and butter. Farther from 
the consumer, butter will do best, because it 
can be carried a considerable distance, but also 
because the decrease in bulk very materially 
cuts down freights. At a still greater distance, 
cheese will take the lead, though the increase 
in freight over butter will somewhat retard it. 
Beyond this, the products of the farm can best 
find their way to market in the concentrated 
form of beef, mutton, and pork. It is claimed, 
with some show of truth, that milk and butter 
are more profitable than feeding beef. This is 
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only because they receive or work up much 
more of the proprietors’ time and labor, as 
well as that of the family. Much more labor 
is expended, and it must make a more profit- 
able commodity or its branch will stop. If 
the farm and family are adapted to dairying, it 
suits both best, and will prove most profitable, 
but it is only these extraneous causes which 
make the difference in profits. 

Marie Suear.—The annual product of 
maple sugar in the United States amounts in 
money value to about $7,000,000. This is no 
insignificant sum; while the quality of this 
sort of sweetness is much more palatable to 
most tastes than that of any other kind. Pure 
maple syrup, of the right consistency, and 
clean maple sugar, will always be preferred for 
domestic use over ordinary molasses, treakle, 
sorghum, or the manufactured chemical com- 
pound, sold under the delusive name of 
“golden drop.” But why not increase the 
product of maple sugar? Why not plant maple 
orchards for this purpose? Why not, instead 
of holding large tracts of vacant lands for our 
children’s children, why not leave them a 
magnificent forest of sugar maples? The tree 
is hardy and handsome; it is a free grower; it 
is clean ; its wood is valuable for timber and 
for fuel; and it is not a vampire to the soil. 
It returns its foliage to enrich the earth, and is, 
inall respects, a most desirable tree. Planted by 
the roadside, how beautiful in summer as a 
shade tree! Plant it on steep hillsides, where 
you can not plough; plant it on rocky places 
where there may be soil for its roots, and it 
will reward the laborer for his care. Looked 
at from any point of view, it will pay to plant 
the sugar maple. 


Best Time To Cut TrwsER.—Dr. Hartig, 
who has made numerous experiments to de- 
termine the point, states that March and April 
are the best months in which to cut timber for 
building purposes, as it then contains its low- 
est per cent. of moisture, which he states to be 
47 percent. During the three previous months 
it has 51 per cent., and in the three following 
ones 48. He further states that properly sea- 
soned timber. should not contain more than 
from 20 to 25 per cent. of moisture, and never 
less than 10 per cent. If the moisture is re- 
moved to a still greater extent, the wood loses 
its strength and becomes brittle. An English 
authority states that if trees are felled as soon 
as they are in full leaf, and allowed to remain 
undisturbed until the leaves dry up and fall 








off, the timber will be found well seasoned, the 
leaves having exhausted all the. moisture in 


the wood. 
—~+ee—_—_ 


WISDOM. 


Tue greatest men live unseen to view, while 
thousands are not qualified to express their in- 
fluence. 


Tat man is rich who has a good disposition— 
who is naturally kind, patient, cheerful, hopeful, 
and who has a flavor of wit and fun in his com- 
position. 

As the best writers are the most candid judges 
of the writings of others, so the best livers are 
the most charitable in the judgment they form of 
their neighbors. 

A LITTLE word! a little word! 
And joy in two young hearts dropped dead, 
Alas, that it was ever heard, 
Alas, that it was ever said! 
A little word! The sun went down, 
Then fell the ruin and the rain ; 
Love's happy fields were bare and brown, 
And life was never bright again. 

Srneca says that the great sources of anxiety in 
life are three: the fear of want, the fear of dis- 
ease, and the fear of oppression by the powerful. 
He says that the last of these three is the greatest. 
Seneca is about correct. 


—+0e—__—_—_ 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Tue man who had “a will of his own” didn’t 
get on very well at home, because his wife had a 
** won't of her own.”’ 


A WIFE was enjoined by the doctor to give her 
husband all the delicacies she could procure, as 
there was no prospect of his recovering. ‘‘ No 
prospect of his recovery ?” said the loving spouse ; 
“then what’s the use of wasting dainty bits upon 
him if they won't cure him?” 


A Kansas City tombstone pays the following 

beautiful tribute to innocence: 
“With a yell and a whoop 
He died of the croup.” 

STRANGERS visiting Augusta, Me., while the 
snow was in the streets, were particularly cau- 
tioned not to kick any old hats they might notice 
in the path, as several citizens had had their 
heads seriously bruised in this way before they 
were dug out. ; 

Near Rochester there is an eccentric old fellow 
who lives alongside a graveyard. He was asked if 
it was not an unpleasant location. ‘ No,’ said 
he; “‘ I never jined places in all my life with a set 
of neighbors that minded their own business so 
stiddy as they do.”’ 
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[Ix this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader, 
contributions for ‘‘ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.) 





Eo Our €orrespoudents. 


THe PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 


QuEsTIons oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
wil be answered in this department. One question only 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if acorrespondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
o&f an early consideration. 








Crepir Mosttrer.—Did the Govern- 
ment lose anything in the Credit Mobilier frauds ? 

Ans. We are not aware that the Government 
per se lost, directly or indirectly, anything from 
this large scheme of congressional peculators and 
speculators. It is true that the Credit Mobilier 
was associated with the building of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, which great and really beneficial 
project had been largely subsidized by the Govern- 
ment; and it is doubtless true that a large part of 
the means contributed by the Government were 
made use of by those having the control of the 
railroad construction for their own private pur- 
poses. This, however, seems to be the rule in 
projects which are supplemented or assisted by the 
public through its state or national legislatures. 
The railroad was carried through to completion ; 
and some claim that the Credit Mobilier scheme 
greatly assisted toward that final success. 


Fincer-Natts anp CHaractrER—“ A 
True Friend’ is impressed that the nails must in- 
dicate character to a greater or less extent, for the 
reason that they differ so much in shape and have 
so many different characteristics in different per- 
sons. Our correspondent is entirely right in the 
impression. Physiognomists find a good deal of 
meaning in the nail variations. Some people 
have long, slim finger-nails, associated, of course, 
with long, slim fingers; others have short and 
broad finger-nails attached to short and thick 
fingers. The first mentioned are much more 
significant of refinement and culture than the 
second. A “scrawny” character usually has a 
“scrawny” nail. We find persons who are 
jagged and erratic and incoherent with finger- 
nails which are also irregular and almost shape- 
less, so great is their lack of harmony. 





wre. 


Curistmas Tree.—The origin of the 
exceedingly pleasant custom of erecting evergreen 
trees in the church and home, which the whole 
Christian world so much enjoys during the Christ- 
mas holidays, is traceable far back into remote 
antiquity. Some authorities claim that it was 
approximately derived from the custom prevalent 
during the Roman Saturnalia of ornamenting 
temples and dwellings with green boughs. The 
ancient Druids and other Celtic nations hung up 
green branches of different kinds over their doors. 
The Jews also used green boughs as a means of 
decoration in their feast of tabernacles. The 
manner of celebrating Christmastide forms an 
exceedingly interesting chapter in early English 
history. 

Day Dreamine.—They who are given 
to day dreaming usually posess a large cerebrum, 
mainly developed in the upward portion and lack- 
ing in the range of practical perception. We 
would advise such to withdraw as much as pos- 
sible from the tendency to idealism, to take up 
some very practical pursuit—something which 
will force them to consider external objects. A 
business, if they could secure a position in it, like 
that of a retail grocery or hardware store, would 
encourage practical modcs of thoughts, especially 
if a good deal of out-door life were associated. 


JeaLousy.—The young man who con- 
fesses this fault as one of no little annoyance to 
him, must appreciate the fact that his mental con- 
stitution induces it, and that he must avoid, as 
much as possible, all those associations and in- 
fluences which serve to. excite it. He must 
practice self-control. ‘* He that ruleth his spirit 
is greater than he that taketh acity ;” and if our 
correspondent can, by any means, keep under the 
activity of his strong Approbativeness and large 
Amativeness, it will prove a most happy triumph, 
and prove an earnest of a happy future. He is by 
no means alone in the possession of this unhappy 
trait. — 

Does Gotne To Bep.—What is the 


reason a dog will turn around several times before 
lying down on his bed? 


Ans, Dogs are governed by certain instincts, 
and, in the wild state, they are liable to lie down 
on sharp stubbs or stones unless they turn around 
to survey the ground. A horse rarely lies down 
in the field to roll, or to rest, without turn- 
ing around, sometimes five or six times, in the 
same manner that a dog does. You may ask, 
then, why the dog, that has a sheep-skin with the 
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wool on it, or a buffalo-skin, or any other nice, 


that he follows the instincts of his nature. He 
does not know why he does it, but is impelled to 
do it by instinct, because, in the wild state, it is 
necessary. The same instinct teaches the dog to 
scratch vigorously, as if he were covering up some- 
thing, though he may be ona hard floor or a flat 
rock. His labor accomplishes nothing, but it 
answers the demands of his instinct, and perhaps 
may be regarded as a token of neatness. The 
squirrel will pretend to bury walnuts in the corner 
of a clean, tin cage; will go through all the 
ceremony of poking dirt on it, and patting it 
down, and, haviug finished, will retire contentedly. 


MarriaGe.—Is it commendable for 
a gentleman with dark hair and eyes to marry a 
light or blue-eyed lady ? 

Ans. Yes, it is just the way they should be 
mated. And those of medium complexion should 
marry with persons of similar complexion or tem- 


perament. a 


Girt Boox Srore.—lIf there is such 
a thing as a reliable ‘“‘Gift Book Store” in the 
United States, please oblige me by giving me the 
address of one. 


Ans. There is no “reliable” gift book concern 
in the United States. All that sort of thing is 
“played out,” and some of the managers have 
been sent to State prison, where they will be 
obliged -to work for a living. ‘Look out for 
swindlers.”’ ae 


Wants To Grow Tatt.—1. At what 
age does a young man get his growth? 2. Are 

ere any means by which one may increase his 
stature ? ° 


Ans. 1. One may continue to grow in height 
and weight to middle age; though one usually 
attains his height at from 24 to 30. 2. No; no 
other means than right living. Many persons are 
dwarfed by bad habits. Wrong living and dis- 
sipation ‘‘ tell’? on the part of parents, and “ tell” 
on their progeny. —_ 


Eye Curs.—We continue to receive 
letters inquiring as to the utility or inutility of 
these iustruments, now being. peddled about the 
equntry. Here.is the opinion of a physician who 
understands the eye, in health and in disease: 

“The only cases in which I could imagine 
those arrangements to do good would be in par- 
alysis of the optic nerve, or other ocular struc- 
tures, in aged people, and even then I should 
hesitate to use them. 

“Their use in myopia, or shortsightedness, is 
nil; for the majority of myopes are so, not from 
any malformation of either the cornea or crystal- 
Tine lens, but fgom what is called Posterior 
Staphyloma (dropsy), which could not be reached 
by any such arrangement or apparatus. 

“Granting that a certain case was the result of 
& too much curved cornea, pressure might, with 
equal success, be applied to a piece of pure rub- 


soft bed, should thus turn around. The reply is, 









ber, as the cornea of the eye is very elastic, and 
its shape can not be changed withou: irreparable 
injury.” —_— 

Mentat Scrence.—What works on 
moral science, political economy, and mental 
philosophy do you recommend ? 

Ans. Among the works on Moral Science, 
Wayland; in Political Economy, Carey; and in 
Mental Philosophy, Combe’s System of Phrenol- 
ogy. Combe’s ‘Moral Philosophy’’ is excellent. 


| bat Een Sap. : 


Homan E vecrricrry.—In the Febru- 
ary number mention is made of “‘ Human Elec- 
tricity ’’ as exhibited by a correspondent as some- 
thing remarkable. I did not suppose it to be so, 
having all my life witnessed such exhibitions. 
After my mother had reached sixty years of age, I 
have combed her hair, and it would crackle. All 
my sistere and brother were charged more or less. 
In my own case, in the summer time, on particu- 
larly cool evenings, I become so charged that my 
clothing will crackle and sparkle when taken off 
at bed-time. Even the blankets on the bed, when 
shaken out in the morning, snap and crack too, 
since cool weather has come. 

My own idea of the effect upon the person so 
powerfully charged with electricity, is that of a 
life-lengthener. That a person who, in early life, 
was ‘full of electricity,” with ordinary regard 
for the laws of life would live a longer life than 
one who was negative. My-husband is more of a 
negative. I do not remember observing the pres- 
ence of the fluid in very.aged people or feeble 
persons. I know it is more powerful in myself 
when in perfect health than when ill. 











Patrons oF HuspanpRry.—MaryYFIELD, 
Graves Co., Ky.—S. R. Wetts—Dear Sir: As 
you, in your JOURNAL, have to do with the elevation 
of mankind, and since the Patrons of Husbandry 
profess to be an institution of that kind (at least 
a great portion of them), you will please state 
your opinion of them and oblige an appreciative 
reader of your JOURNAL, * @¢ 

[We approve of all useful measures looking to 
the development of the race, by any and every 
proper means. If the P. H. have the same object 
in view, we shall be found working together. At 
another time we will take up the matter, and in- 
form our readers more in detail of the special 
claims of the Patrons of Husbandry. ] 


“Look .Over anp BrYonp THE 
Back-Yarp.’’—A correspondent writes us some 
words of encouragement, in which he has some- 
thing to say about young men and maidens who, 
he thinks, should strive to “‘step up higher, and 
look over and beyond the back-yard, which, at 
present, bounds their intellectual horizon.” Alas! 
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how many there are, even in this enlightened 
Christian age, who still grope about in the dark- 
ness of ignorance, with no high aspirations, but 
live from ‘“‘hand to mouth,” from day to day, 
with no thought or care, for anything more than 
the gratification of their animal nature. A little 
Phrenology would do such persons great good, 
as it would open their minds to possibilities 
which, at present, are entirely above and beyond 
even their dreams. ae 

Menta Orcans; anp “Tue Two 
Great Books or NATURE AND REVELATION.” — 
Mr. Editor: In reading the work whose title I 
have put at the head of these words, I have -been 
struck with the many new, and I may say won- 
derful ideas and theories which it contains. If 
they are all true, not only must the whole system 
of interpreting Scripture undergo revision, but all 
our ideas of Creation will have to be reconsidered. 
Many of the principles and laws of creative order 
are such, as while they startle by their novelty, 
nevertheless seem to carry conviction with them ; 
and yet they run so counter to old-established 
ideas, and scholastic as well as theological teach- 
ings, that although I confess my reason is, for the 
time, at least, satisfied, my prejudices, or pre- 
formed opinions rise up in resistance and rebel- 
lion. How a writer, whose name, as far as I am 
aware, is unknown among the authors of the day, 
could have the boldness, or the courage, to pro- 
nounce—and that, too, so confidently, as if there 
could be no doubt of their correctness—ideas and 
opinions in such antagonism to those prevalent 
among religious denominations and schools of 
science, I am at a loss to comprehend. And what 
is the more surprising to me is, that they appear 
to be so well sustained by some of the ablest 
authorities in science, literature, ecclesiastical and 
secular history, and Scripture exegesis. 

But his views on the subject of the modus 
operandi and processes of physical creation are 
the most startling ; and the confidence with which 
he states them are no less to be wondered at. So 
far as I know he follows no known author, but 
strikes out an entirely new réle; and there cer- 
tainly appears to be a harmony and consistency in 
the whole theory, vast and comprehensive as it is. 
But what astonishes me most of all is, that I have 
een no review of it! No criticism, even! At 
‘least in none of our leading periodicals, either re- 
‘ligious or scientific; yet they do not usually pass 
‘over books of this character. I confess that I 
should like to see it reviewed; and if its state- 
ments or arguments are unfounded or sophis- 
tical, I should be a good deal relieved by seeing 
tt made manifest, as I think it ought tobe. But 
itis more particularly in regard to what he says 
on the subject of Phrenology that I desire to 
call attention; for on this he seems to have some 
peculiar ideas. The point to which I most de- 
-fire to call attention is what Mr. Field says on 
thie subject in ‘‘ The Two Great Books of Nature 
and Bevelation,” at page 304: ‘“‘And though the 





mind is a unit when all these faculties act asg 


one, having one center, one end, and one common 
effort ; yet, when divided one against the other, 
the intellect looking one way, and the feelings or 
passions another; or when Acquisitiveness is ar- 
rayed against Benevolence—or Self-Esteem against 
Veneration—then the house is divided against 
itself, and one faculty, or one class of faculties, 
rules over the others, by usurpation and de- 
thronement of the divine order; or each faculty 
sets up an independent government, in which case 
the spiritual functions run into wild excesses and 
extravagances, not being influenced or sustained 
by the rational province of Assyria, or fortified 
by the scientific facts of Egypt; or there being 
no channel or medium for the river of the water 
of life to flow from the divine tree of life inte 
these regions of the soul, and irrigate it with the 
vivifying streams of truth,” ete. Now, if all the 
lower faculties were in order and subordination to 
the higher ones, would the mind be a unit? or, 
under any circumstances, a congeries of organs; 
and if so, then how ean they be divided or mul 
tiplied, as they liave been since the first nomen- 
clature was made by Gall and Spurzheim? If you 
can throw any light upon this subject, as 1 have 
no doubt but that you can, it would not only be 
instructive to me, but I think must be useful to 
the cause of phrenological science. 

And if your readers have not read what Mr. 
Field says more fully in relation to this subject in 
the above work, I doubt whether they will fully 
appreciate the force or the point of the extract 
I have made. AN AMATEUR PHRENOLOGIST. 


“Tir ror Tat.”—In kindly noticing 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL not long ago, the 
Christian Advocate remarked that though the Jour 
NAL was well edited, always interesting, and so 
forth, that the less Phrenology it contained the 


better. It occurs to us to inquire if the Advocate 
would not be improved by putting more general 
information and less sectarianism into its pages? 
Why feed Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Roman Catholics, or Jews on dry doctrines, with 
which they are supposed to be already familiar? 
Why not exchange pulpits, brethren? 


In a notice of the December number 
of the Pareno.oeicaL the Chicago Inter Ocean 
takes occasion to say: “It is close upon 4 cen- 
tury since the science of Phrenology took the 
world of London by storm, and created a revolu- 
tion in the science of self-knowledge. Although 
people have quietly settled down to a sort of 
qualified belief in the correctness of Phrenol 
and Physiology, and man is content to form 
estimate of human character through the instruct 
ive judgment of first impressions, and an observance 
of motions and actions, there can be no 
as to the influence which this important subject 
exercises upon the estimate and formation of 
human character. This Journal has always main- 
tained a high character for the excellence of its 
articles, the variety of its information, and te 
purity of its tone.” 
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Ehe Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Boous as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





CuamBers’ Encyctoprepia. Revised 
Edition, in ten volumes. Price, in cloth, $5.50; 
leather, $6. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Publishers. 


The one essential to every library is ‘‘ Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia,”’ which is in itself a complete libra- 
ry—a universal dictionary of knowledge. The 
possession of the treasure is quite a fortune within 
itself; and should the home afford no other books, 
these great rich volumes—ten in all—would be 
sufficient to instruct an entire family. This work 
is the result of a hundred years and more, and it 
would require much space to mention half the 
varied features it possesses. The general charac- 
ter of the Encyclopedia is indicated by its title: a 
dictionary of names and facts. Its great attrac- 
tions ure the illustrative engravings and maps, 
with which the work abounds. It is expressly a 
dictionary of one alphabet, as distinguished or the 
one hand from a collection of exhaustive treatises, 
and, on the other, from a set of dictionaries of 
special branches of knowledge. In the greater 
number of articles are copious references to other 
heads with which they stand in natural connec- 
tions; and thus, while a single fact is readily 
found, ite relation to other facts is not lost sight 
of. The Encyclopedia is handsomely bound, and 
is sold at rates that commend it to all who can es- 
timate its value or rightly appreciate the work re- 
quired to compile this mass of information. Like 
the family Bible and the dictionary, an encyclope- 
dia is a necessity, and households possessing it 
are happier and richer because of its presence, and 
wiser by far than can be estimated. 


Nerrize Lorne: A Tale of Christian 
Influences and Temperance Principles. By Eliz- 
abeth Downs, author of ‘‘Henry Maitland.’’ 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 353; muslin. Price, $1.25. 
New York: National Temperance Society. 

This is almost a twin sister to the ‘‘ Dumb Trait- 
or.” The author gracefully dedicates her little 
book, which is a labor of love, to her three broth- 
ers and an only sister. The book is beautifully 
published in the excellent style of the National 
‘Bemperance Society. 


ILLusTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF Rv- 

ral Affairs for 1874. 150 Engravings. 12mo; 

. 196. Price, 30 eents. Albany: Luther 
ucker & Son. 


We do not know another work of equal size, de- 
veted to rural affairs, of equal merit with this. 
This is the twentieth annual volume, and contains, 
besides the gist of many volumes, over 150 en- 
gravings. The venerable J. J. Thomas, its “ friend- 





ly” author, keeps up with the times, and antici- 
pates the wants of the farmer in houses, fences, 
orchards, live-stock, including poultry, agricul- 
ture, pomology, all indeed that relates to rural 
life, rural duties, aud rural pleasures. It would 
prove a public blessing could copies be placed in 
every family in the State and the nation. Its in- 
significant cost is as nothing compared with its 
real value. —_— 

Tur Gitpep Acre. A Tale of To-day. 
By Mark Twain—Samuel L. Clemens—author of 
“Innocents Abroad,” “‘ Roughing It,’’ ete., and 
Charles Dudley Warner, author of ‘‘ My Summer 
in a Garden,” ‘“‘ Back Log Studies,” ete. Fully 

- Illustrated from new Designs by Hoppin, Ste- 
phens, Williams, White, ete. Sold by subscri 
tion only. One vol., octavo; pp. 5 $2.50. 

Hartford: American Publishing Compan. 

Its aim is to satirize the hasty way of making 
fortunes in these days of reckless speculation, and 
the well-known powers of satire of both authors 
combine to accomplish the object very effectively. 
The hero, an ambitious young man, unable to fix 
upon any mode of getting a living, fails in every- 
thing he undertakes ; but his great perseverance is 
at last allowed to bring him success. However, 
the hero’s virtue of perseverance seems to be his 
predominant trait, and, consequently, he is not so 
unlike the “ plodding workers,” after all. 


Lieprxcotr’s MaGazine. Illustrated, 
January, 1874. Vol. XIIL, No. 73. Monthly; 
octavo; pp. 130. Price, $4a year; single copy, 
35 cents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
This magazine is the favorite with many, since 

its contents consist of so varied a table as to suit 

many tastes. Its promises for the coming year 
indicate no failing of its usual attractions. 


Tue Laptes’ Repostrory. 
Octavo; pp 
Old Series; Vol. XIII., New Series. Price, 
$3.50 a year. E. Wentworth, D.D., Editor, 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden; New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. 

We always find much of interest in the the pages 
of this, one of the oldest of magazines, and are 
often tempted to quote some of the good morsels, 
of which there are so many. 


Monshiy. 
. 73, January, 1874, Vol. XXXIV., 


Tue Popunar Screnck Montuty. Con- 
ducted by E. L. Youmans, No. 21. January, 
1874. Octavo, pp. 132. Price, 50 cents a num- 
ber, or 85a year. New York. D. Appleton & Co, 


The table of contents for this number is as fol- 
lows: Concerning Serpents — Illustrated; The 
Theory of Molecules; Past and Future of a Con- 
stellation— Illustrated; Replies to Criticisms; 
Quicker than Lightning; The Emotional Lan- 
guage of the Future: Genesis, Geology, and Evo- 
lution; Growth and Decay of Mind; An Episode 
on Rats; The Primary Concepts of Modern Physi- 
eal Science; Sketch of Dr. J. W. Draper; Edit- 
or’s Table; Literary Notices, Miscellany, Notes. 
Though the editor finds it in the line of his duty 
or his pleasure to oppose Phrenology, we forgive 
him on the ground that he may not understand it, 
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Tae Ecrecrig Macazine of Foreign 
Literature, Science, and Art. Japuary, 1874. 
W. H. Bidwell, Editor. Monthly. Octavo; pp. 
128. Price, $5a year. New York: E. BR. Pelton. 


This is the initial number of volume XIX., and 
bears the impress of the same vigor that accom- 
panies a healthy young man approaching his ma- 
jority. Its plan has always been to mingle amuse- 
ment with instruction, which continues to be ap- 
preciated, as evidenced by an increasing list of 
subscribers. 
Tae Burcomaster’s Famity; or, Weal 

and Woe in a Little World. By Christine Muller. 

Translated from the Dutch by Sir John Shaw 


La Fevre, K.C.B.,F.R.8. Price, $1. New York, 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


This story was published some three years ago 
under the title of ‘“‘ Christine Muller,” and is now 
first translated from the Dutch. It is an interest- 
ing story, nicely published, and served up in a 
handsome octavo. 
Zoa Ropman; or, The Broken Engage- 

ment. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond, author of 

“The Jeweled Serpent,’’ ‘ Adopted,” ‘The 

McAllister’s,”’ ete. 16mo. Price, $1. New 


York: The National Temperance Society, 58 
Reade Street. 


A temperance story, in twenty-five chapters, in- 
tended to warn young men of the dangers of dis- 
sipation. A capital book for the Sunday-school 
library. — 

Work anp Rewarp. By Mrs. M. A. 


Holt. 18mo. Price,50 cents. New York: Na- 
tional Temperance Society, 58 Reade Street. 


The author describes ‘A Dark Home,” and its 
cause, Intemperance; ‘“‘A Death Scene;” “A 
New Helper” comes upon the scene; “Good 
Resolutions” are formed; ‘‘ A Rift” is seen in the 
clouds, and “ Bright Prospects”’ are anticipated. 
Then comes ‘“‘A Death Scene,” and also ‘“ New 
Laborers in the Field,” and at last victory crowns 
the efforts of work and brings its reward. 


Pererson’s Lapies’ Natironat Maea- 
zing. Monthly. January, 1874. No. 1, vol. 
XLV. Octavo; pp. 90. Price, $2a year. Phil- 
adelphia: Charles J. Peterson. 


Beautifully illustrated, and well worth its price 
as a family magazine, containing instruction in a 
pleasing dress and manner. 


Artuvr’s Ititustratep Home Magea- 


zins. Monthly. Octavo; pp. 76. No.1. Jan- 
uary, 1874. Price, $2.50 a year. Philadelphia: 
T. Ri Arthur & Son. 


T. 8. Arthur, the editor, is well known as a 
writer of Temperance and other good stories, 
all of which contain wholesome sentiments, which, 
if followed, would conduce to happiness and 
morality. 
Scrisner’s Montuty. An Illustrated 


see for the People. Conducted by J. G. 
Holland. Octavo; pp. 100. $4a year. 


The January issue is No. 3, volume VIL., contains 
about 130 pages, and is, as usual, filled with inter- 
esting reading matter, much of which is very fully 
illustrated. Here we find Texas made so much 





like reality, that we should at once feel at home 
in San Antonio, just from looking at the pictures 
and reading their descriptions. Scribner is con- 
stantly improving and rising in public favor. 


Tue Attantic Monruty for Janua- 
ry appears in a slightly modified cover, otherwise 
the change of proprietorship is scarcely notice- 
able. An admirable list of reading matter by bril- 
liant names indicates a purpose to maintain its high 
reputation as a literary publication. An exhaust- 
ive and very interesting article on the character $, 
so common in our every-day life, is one of the 
number’s attractive features. 

Tue Lapy Eterm is a lady’s maga- 
zine, or, more properly, a monthly periodical of 
literature and general intelligence, edited and pub- 
lished at 50 cents a year by a company of ladies at 
Elgin, Illinois, namely, Madames Ellsworth, Rich- 
ards, and Able. A beautiful pictoral number was 
issued for the holidays. The Lady Higin has a 
circulation of 3,000 copies. It should be largely 
increased. 

“TRANSFORMED; A Story of Irish and 
American Life,’’ is the title of a new tale which is 
appearing weekly in the Boston Pilot, from the pen 
of one of our contributors, Mr. James Alexander 
Mowatt. The story is thoroughly descriptive of 
Irish life and character as they really exist. The 
aim and purpose of the author is to teach the evils 
arising from the use of alcoholic liquor, the duty 
of personal abstinence and of national prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. All] this is done by anecdote, 
dialogue, discussions, coroner’s inquests, and sen- 
sational features, which lead the reader, unwit- 
tingly, to give his assent to all that is brought to 
be ineulcated by the incidents in the tale. It will 
thus be seen that it is a story written with an ob- 
ject in view, of which object the author never 
loses sight. Temperance men and Prohibitionists 
ought to circulate it widely. 


—— 


Lirzrary Cuancres.—The Atlantic 
and very Saturday have been purchased by 
Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, of New York. Our 
Young Folks goes to Messrs. Scribner & Co., of 
New York, and will be united with their hand- 
some new juvenile, St. Nicholas. A Boston paper 
adds, ‘The change of owners will produce no 
change of character in these two periodicals. Mr. 
Aldrich will continue to fill Hvery Saturday with 
the choicest things from the English periodical 
press, and Mr. Howells will remain editor of thes 
Atlantic. The unusually rich and varied programme 
announcéd for the magazine will be carried out 
just as if the familiar names of James R. Osgood 
& Co. were on the title-page.” The Church Jour- 
nal, of New York, noting this change, remarks: 
“We doubt whether anything can pass into the 
hands of Mesers. Hurd & Houghton without un- 


dergoing a change for the better. Bostonians ma 
think the Atlantic incapable of improvement. Bu 
we shall see "’ 








